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PRBFACE 



The substance of the followmg chapters, was 
addressed to my own people, a few months 
since, in a course of Smiday evening lectures. 
The reason which induced me to attempt, m 
those discourses^ a plain exhibition of the nature, 
design, and rights of christian churches, and of 
the duties and relations of church-raembers, was 
not any desire to waken the spirit of sectarian 
controversy, but a conviction that chuich-mem- 
bers generally, need plain and practical instruc- 
tion on these subjects ; and that in my own 
church, to which about one hundred and fifty 
had then recently been added, such instruction 
was at that time especially appropriate. Every 
pastor has occasion to see how liable the mem- 
bers of the churches are to fall into serious errors 
of practice, through the want of distinct informa- 
tion. Every pastor knows that when new 
members are received into the church, and are 
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called to bear their part in itfl duties, there is 
peculiar need of instruction on these subjects. 
And there are few pastors, I believe, in New 
England, who have not at some time looked 
round for some popular exhibition of the prin- 
ciples of our church order, and of the corres- 
ponding duties of church-members, which they 
might recommend to their people. 

There are several books in circulation which 
touch upon these subjects ; but not one I think 
which occupies precisely the same ground with 
the little treatise now submitted to the pub- 
lic. Dr. Hawes' " Tribute to the memory erf" 
the Pilgrims," is an eloquent vindication of the 
Congregational churches ; but it goes into no de- 
tails respecting the duties of church-members. 
Professor Upham's «* Ratio Disciplinae," isaguide 
for students, and ministers, and ecclesiastical 
councils, but probably was not designed for pop- 
ular use. Mr. Harvey's " Obligations of Be- 
lievers, to the visible Church," studiously avoids 
all questions about ecclesiastical order, and 
touches on none of the topics which I have at- 
tempted to exhibit, except in the able chapter 
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on discipline. Mr. James' " Church-Members 
Guide" is a book of great usefulness, and had it 
been written with express reference to the 
wants of the New England churches would 
have left no room for this humble eSoit. 

Had I written with a view to controversy, the 
aspect of these pages would have been very 
different, — ^the margin would have been duly 
fortified with an array of authorities, — and here 
and there might have been a sprinkling of Greek, 
signifying the state of the author's equipments for 
disputation. But writing first for a popular au- 
dience, and then for readers of common learning, 
I have chosen to omit all those citations, and all 
those references to learned authors, which to such 
readers would be altogether unprofitable. 

I do not expect that every reader will be 
pleased with every thing which he may find in 
this book ; nor have I written with any such de- 
sign. The book is designed for the use and 
benefit of Congregational church-members ; if 
they read it, and profit by it, I shall not be so- 
licitous about its reception in other quarters. It 
may be thought that in speaking of the opinions 

1* 



6 PREFACE. 

and practices of other evangelical denominations, 
I have spoken with little ceremony ; but I trust 
none will say that I have spoken in the style of 
bigotry or ill-nature. 

The question may be asked, Why treat of the 
peculiarities of Congregationalism ? Why not 
take common ground, and illustrate the duties of 
church-members without reference to any form 
of ecclesiastical organization ? My answer is, 
The views which we take in respect to the or- 
ganization of churches, must needs modify very 
materially our views of the duties of church- 
members. What are the duties of a church- 
member accordmg to the system of the church 
of England, or of the Episcopal church in this 
country ? What are the duties of a church- 
member according to the system established by 
Wesley ? What are the duties of membership 
in a Presbyterian church ? Let the answers to 
these several questions be drawn out, and ex- 
hibited side by side with the duties of a Con- 
gregational church-member ; and, if I have not 
mistaken the facts in the case, you will have a 
striking exhibition of the practical importance of 
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the question about the proper organization of 
churches. To make that question fundamental 
in the christian religion, and to unchurch all who 
do not agree with ourselves concerning it, is one 
erro^. To imagme that because the question 
is unessential, it is therefore unimportant, and 
ought never to be agitated ; and that all forms 
are of course equally right and equally valuable, 
is another error, — ^I do not say a greater. The 
former is the error that ijaost easily besets some 
churches ; the latter is not unfrequent among 
Congregationalists. 

Our fathers, it may be, attached too much im- 
portance to inquiries of this nature. Yet I can- 
not but think that their zeal for the principles 
of Congregationalism, was as wise as the indif- 
ference of some of their successors ; for in its re- 
sults that zeal of theirs has greatly benefitted 
the cause of Christianity. I cannot but think 
that if the Congregational organization should be 
extensively adopted by evangelical christians 
every where, the result would be not only a vast 
extension of the principles and of the life of ra- 
tional liberty, but a great developement of the 
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spirit of christian purity and fidelity, and of the 
energy of christian zeal. It is not necessary 
that this organization should be the only one ; 
for wherever Congregationalism exists in such a 
form as to operate to any considerable extent 
on the public mind, there, in spite of opposing 
institutions, the principles of Congregaticmalism 
will take effect in . every quarter. Such is the 
fact in this country. Every religious sect here, 
under whatever forms it may be organized^ 
is more or less affected by those principles of the 
Pilgrims which have been sown broadcast over 
the land. And I cannot doubt that the forma- 
tion of Congregational churches in France and 
Germany, would ere long give a mighty impulse 
to the revival of pure Christianity in those coun- 
tries. The existing institutions of Protestantism 
might not indeed be subverted ; but if not to be 
subverted they would by and by be purified and 
quickened. A new sense of individual power 
and rights, and of individual responsibility, would 
rouse the minds of believers to inquiry, and 
stimulate their faculties to efhrt. Thus a new 
leaven would speedily be found working m the 
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Protestant community ; and a new spirit of life 
and liberty and strength would pervade the an- 
cient shrines, — ^might I not rather say? — the 
mouldering mausoleums of the once glorious but 
now dead and decaying Reformation. 

I submit this work to the candor and kmdness 
of my brethren in the ministry, and in the 
churches, praying them to remember the end 
for which New England was settled. It was 
the testimony of one of the fathers to his fellow 
exiles,* " You have solemnly professed before 
God, angels and men, that the cause of your 
leaving your country, kindred and Others' hou- 
ses, and transporting yourselves with your wives, 
little ones, and substance over the vast ocean 
into this waste and howling wilderness, was your 
liberty to walk in the faith of the gospel, 
with all good conscience according to the or- 
der of the gospel, and your enjoyment of the 
pure worship of God according to his institu- 
tion." This, he told them, was " New Eng- 
land's errand into the wilderness." May the 
children of New England never forget it. 



* Panforth'f {Election Sermon, 1670. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CouttUutiim and rights of the ^posiaUc Churthes. 

" Conlinninc the ohurchea." AcU zv. 41. 

YoiT have become a member of a church. 
You have a part to act as one of its brotherhood. 
You owe many duties to those with w]jom you 
are associated in this sacred relation. Accord- 
ing to the constituticHi and usages of our church^ 
es, you are to deliberate and to vote in the ad- 
mission of new members^ in the election of all 
church officers, and in the entire administration 
of the order and discipline of Christ's house. It 
is important to your personal improvement, and 
to your usefiilniss, that you know what are youf 
duties in this relation, and what your privileges i 
and you cannot fully know your duties or your 
{Hrivileges, certainly you can neither intelligently 
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perform the one nor duly appreciate the other, 
unless you understand the nature, the character, 
the powers and privileges of the society into 
which you have entered. 

Besides, churches are of many names, and 
are distinguished from each other not only by 
peculiarities of doctrine, but more frequently by 
peculiarities of order and government. In be- 
coming a member of a Congregational church 
you have shown a preference for the order of 
these ancient churches of New England. Per- 
haps you have been led to this preference by the 
force of education, by the example of your 
friends, by your own love of simplicity, or by a 
conviction that this mode of organizing churches, 
and conducting their affairs, is happily suited to 
the state of society in such a country as ours, and 
to the simplicity and spirituality of the christian 
religion < But ought you not to understand how 
this ecclesiastical order is to be defended against 
the claims of other churches, which profess to be 
eminently and perhaps exclusively apostolic ? 
You need not become a zealous and polemic 
sectarian ; you ought to guard against every ri- 
sing of that spirit which would have no com- 
munion but with those who can agree to pin ev- 
ery curtain of the tabernacle ^t as you do. 
Yet it is not too much to say that if the organi- 
sation of the church to which you have joined 
yourself^ is, as it is often affirmed to be, at war 
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with the fabric of the primitive churches, and 
subversive of apostolic order, you ought to know 
it, and you ought to testify against it ; and on 
the other hand, if your church is essentially 
scriptural in its structiire, and as such may be 
clearly vindicated against such charges, so oft 
repeated, and so solemnly assevered, you ought 
to know on what grounds its vindication rests. . 

You are interested, then, not only in the genr 
eral subject of this book, but in the particular in- 
quiry which I have immediately in view, namely 
an inquiry concerning the nature, design, and 
rights of a church, according to the scriptures. 
I design to answer these three questions. What 
were the churches established by the apostles, 
and how were they constituted ? What was 
the object for which they were formed ? And 
what were understood to be their rights and 
powers ? 

I. What is a church after the apostolic model ? 
How is it constituted ? I answer, it is a local 
association of believers in Christ, formed by the 
free consent and mutual agreement of the mem- 
bers. 

1. I say it is a heal society, because we read 
in the New Testament, not of a national church, 
or a provincial church, but only of churches in 
particular cities and villages. We do not read 
of such a thing as the church of Galatia, or the 
church of Syria, or the church of Judea, we read 
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of DO church that included within its jurisdiction 
the christians of a nation or a province ; but we 
read of the church at Phillippi, and in the same 
province and neighborhood we find also the 
church of the Thessalonians ; and we read of one 
church at Corinth, and of another church some 
five miles off at Cenchrea. And when the apos- 
tles have occasion to speak collectively of the 
christians in a provmce or a nation, they speak 
of churches, " die churches of Galatia," " the 
churches of Judea," " the churches of Asia ;" 
they do this with the most accurate uniformity* 
I say therefore that a church is a local society. 
2. I say it is a society of believers in Christ, 
or at least of persons who give credible evidence 
that they have become new creatures in Christ ; 
because we find the apostle Paul calling the 
church which he organized at Ephesus, a '^ flock'' 
of which the " Holy Ghost" was guardian, " the 
church of the Lord which he hath purchased 
with his blood ;" and because we find hiia ad- 
dressing <' the church of God which is at Corinth," 
as consisting of persons '< called to be saints," 
and " sanctified in Christ Jesus ;" and be- 
cause we find him, in all his epistles to the 
churches, not merely exhorting them to become 
saints, but appealing to them as having ahready be- 
come so at least by profession. Whom did the 
apostles and their companions in travel gather into 
churches ? Any, think you, who did not pro- 
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fess to have experienced repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ? Any 
who did not promise a true obedience to all the. 
principles and requisitions of the gospel ? Read 
the record of their labors — ^read their epistles to 
the churches, and you can entertain no questioa 
on this point. A church, in the apostolic style, 
is a society of disciples, persons credibly profess- 
ing to follow the Savior and to trust in him. 

3. I say it is a society formed by the free 
consent and agreement of its members ; because 
there is obviously no other way in which the 
primitive churches, organized by the apostles, 
could possibly have been formed. I think any 
man might task himself in vain to imagine a way 
in which the church at Philippi, for example, 
could have been instituted, but by the converts 
in that place, under the instruction and counsel 
of the apostle and his associates, voluntarily 
agreeing and mutually engaging to walk togeth* 
er as a religious community in obedience to the 
gospel. A man is subject to the government of 
the country in which he lives, independently of 
any consent or covenant on his part; but 
the churches of the' New Testament, were 
formed on a different principle, no man could 
become a member of one of them, but by agree- 
ing to become such. 

II. What are the objects for which a church 
is formed ? What was the design of the apos- 

2* 
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ties in gadiering their converts into such assod- 
tions? 

1 • I answer, some such arrangement was obvi- 
ously essential to the permanent existence of chris- 
tilmity as a system of religion. Unless those who 
were interested m the gospel, were associated 
together in some way, there could be no stated 
public worship, no religious institutions of any 
kind. Unless those who believed . were mar* 
•hailed together, under some distinctive organi« 
fisation, how was there to be any sufficient and 

Jehnanent visible profession of discipleship ? 
ow were the world to know whom to regard as 
christians? 

S. In the institution of churches, it was the 
design of the apostles, and it is God's design, to 
leipply the social principles of human nature to 
the promotion of religion. In a church there are 
biOught together into a distinct and publicly 
known society, men ^^ called to be saints," the 

Ex>fe6sed disciples of the Lord Jesus, trusting in 
s mediation with the Father, and following in 
his steps, men whose views and feelings and 
hopes are congenial and at the same time pecu* 
liar and distinctive. Why was this done ? Evi- 
fleintly, that the power of sympathy, the feeling 
of brotheifaood, the influence of common inter* 
ests and principles and affections might ope- 
fate more efieotually in each and in all. 
S. A leading object in the institution of 
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cbttichesy is the mutual benefit of the members. 
A prominent idea in the New Testament account 
of churches, is that the members are associated 
together for mutual watchfulness and mutual as- 
sistance in the christian life ; that accordmg to 
their several abilities and opportunities, they are 
to minister to each other's instruction and edifi- 
cation ; that they are to unite in worship, not 
forsaking the assembling of themselves together ; 
that they are to exhort one another lest any be 
hardened through the deceitfulness of sin ; and 
that they are to incite each other to love and good 
works. I have not time imder this topic to go 
into particulars either of statement or of proof. 
But if any one must needs have proof that mu- 
tual assistance and mutual advantage as chiistiaQS 
was a leading object in the institution of the 
primitive churches, let him read the twelfth and 
fourteenth chapters of Paul's first epistle '^ to the 
church of God which is at Corinth," and then let 
him say what sort of a society that was. It 
ought to be added, that so far was the idea of 
mutual asistance cai'ried out, that the widows and 
needy members of the church were fireely sup- 
ported out of the common stock. 

4. Another important object attained by the 
institution of churches, is this, christians are thus 
enabled to operate more efficiently on the world 
around them. This surely cannot need much 
illustration. Did not the apostles know that 
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union is strength ; and that the power of idivid- 
uals is not only accumulated but ihcreased by 
association. And with their views of the im-. 
portance of christian example and christian ef- 
fort, was the advantage of combination out of 
their minds, think you, when they undertook to 
gather their converts into churches ? 

III. Our third inquiry respcts the rights and 
powers of the apostolic churches. On this sub- 
ject we may say, 

1. It is not among the powers of any church, 
to make laws either extending, or modifying, or 
repealmg the laws of Christ. In the primitive 
churches, the apostles were acknowledged as 
having a certain power, far superior to the pow- 
er of churches and of all church officers, a cer- 
tain power of legislation, the power of settling 
controversies by authority, the power of declar- 
ing what hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
announcing new doctrines and establishing new 
orders in the churches. With that authority of 
the apostles the church had no right to interfere. 
And so it is now ; the authority of Christ, and 
of the word of God revealed through the apos- 
tles, is the only legitimate authority over chris- 
tians in matters of religion. No church on earth 
has any right to introduce new doctrines or new 
religious institutions — ^to add anything to the 
things written in the Bible, or to take any thing 
away. 
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S. Under the apostles it was considered the 
privilege of every church to choose its on? o offi- 
cers. The apostles might establish the office, 
define its nature and extent^ and might prescribe 
the qualifications necessary in the office; but 
farther than this they never thought of proceed- 
ing. There is not an instance on record in which 
even the apostles took it upon them to appoint 
any man, by their own authority to any office in 
any church. When the seven were chosen in 
the church at Jerusalem, to superintend the daily 
distribution to the needy, they were chosen by 
the people. '^ The multitude of the disciples" 
were called together, and to them the apostles 
said, ^^ Brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this bu- 
siness." When Paul and Barnabas revisiting 
their converts in Lycaonia and Pisidia, are said 
in our translation to have ^' ordamed them elders 
in every church," the word translated ordained, 
means to appoint by a vote, as is done with the 
lifting up hands in a popular assembly ; and the 
expression thus implies, that in every church 
the elders were elected by taking the votes of the 
brotherhood. 

3. It was one of the privileges of a church to 
act for itself in excluding fix)m its fellowship 
those whom it judged to be unworthy, and of 
course to act for itself in receiving into its fellow- 
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ship those whom it judged to be worthy. The 
rule of worthiness and unwortiiiness, it was not 
for any church to establish or to alter. The 
marks^by which a church may judge of the fit- 
ness or unfitness of any individual for its com-, 
munion, are not respectability, wealth, cultiva- 
tion, intelligence, or anything else than simply 
the marks and signs of christian character. 
Every man who b " called to be a saint," who 
gives evidence that he is " sanctified in Christ 
Jesus," every man who shows himself to be sin- 
cerely and honestly a disciple of Christ and a 
friend and follower of the Savior, is a proper 
person to be included in the fellowship of a chris- 
tian church ; and to such a man no church can 
rightfully say. You shall not join with us. But 
oft the other band, I affirm that every church 
has the inalienable right to judge for itself, in the 
case of an accused member, whether he has for- 
feited the christian character ; and that where 
christian character is forfeited, the church must 
act for itself in excluding the ofiender. And of 
course if the church has the right to judge for 
itself in regard to who shall be excluded, it must 
have the right to judge for itself in regard to who 
shall be received ; the latter is involved in the 
former. There was a notorious offender in the 
church at Corinth. How was he to be put out 
of it ? Paul writes to the whole church, declar- 
ing that in such cases they are to "judge," and 
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enjoining it upon th^m to proceed in (uU assem- 
bly to the act of casting him off. Why was 
this ? Why but because the right of judging in 
regard to the admission or exclusion of members, 
belongs to the church and to no oae else, not 
even an apostle. 

These views suggest and illustrate the follow- 
ing remarks. 

1. The only legitimate constitition of a church 
is the word of God. The word of God inter- 
preted and applied by common sense, is the high- 
est and only law by which the right and the wrong 
of the proceedings of any church are to be tes- 
ted. Whatever the Bible requires or authori- 
zes is constitutional in a church ; whatever has 
no scriptural warrant is unconstitutional. The 
society of believers in Christ, which agrees lo 
walk together by this rule is a church, and the 
Bible is its charter ; and as a church it has no 
right to add to this rule or to limit or restrain its 
application. 

We hear of the constitution of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and the constitution of the Metho- 
dist church, and we sometimes see such a docu- 
ment as the constitution of a Congregational 
church. What are these constitutions? Are 
they simply rules for the orderly transaction of 
business ? If so, they are well enough, provided 
they do not encroach on the liberties of the church, 
or otherwise contravene the scriptures ; but why 
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call them constitutions ? Are the rules' of thd 
House of Representatives in Congress, the con-' 
stitufion of the house ; or is the house constitu- 
ted hy the constitution of the nation ? The use 
of such a word in such a connection is only fit- 
ted to mislead. It is a fundamental principle of 
the liberty of a church, that its only constitution 
is the Bible. 

S. These views guard us agamst some not 
uncommon errors, respecting the nature and de- 
sign of the written confessions of faith commonly 
used in our churches, at the public admission of 
members. They are not designed as standards, 
by which men are to be tried for heresy. This 
is one great use of confessions of &ith in some 
other churches. There, when a charge of error 
m doctrine is preferred, the question is not 
whether the opinion charged as erroneous con- 
tradicts the Bible, but whether it contradicts the 
standard, to wit, the confession of faith. And 
the matter may be debated in an ecclesiastical 
body for days and weeks, while no man dares to 
inquire what does the Bible mean, because the 
only question to be settled is, what does the con* 
fession of faith mean. But in our churches 
there is no such thing. Here questions respect- 
ing truth and error in religious doctrine, are to 
be tried by the law and the testimony alone. A 
Congregational church, as it has no constitution 
but the Bible^ has no standard but the oracles 
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of God. And if any other chujrches think they 
have a better standard, let them show if they 
can, wherein ours is insufficient. 

Nor are these documents to be segarded as 
exbibitmg all that the churches using them be- 
lieve, or even all that they hold as of primary 
importance. There is not one among our 
churches, which does not regard the christian 
sabbath as an bstitution of divine authority, and 
essential to the prosperity and perpetuity, U* not 
to the exbtence of religion ; there is not one 
which would not regard the rejection or violation 
of this bstitution by a church-member as a mis- 
demeanor calling for immediate and most deci- 
ded censure ; and yet I do not remember ever 
to have seen in one of these common profes- 
sions of faith, any recognition of the doctrine of 
the sabbath. 

Do you ask then. What is the use and mean- 
ing of these articles ? I answer. Every man 
who makes a public profession of religion, must 
in some way make a public profession of faith 
in Christ and his gospel. This he may do 
either in his own words, or in the words of an 
instrument or writing drawn for the purpose by 
some other person. He may do it in a few 
words, or he may do it in many words. It 
ought to be done in such words and so many, 
as will make the act of profession most distinct, 
intelligible and impressive. It is convenient tbere- 

3 
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fore, not to say necessary, that each should have 
some appropriate form of words, by which those 
received into communion may intelligently and 
solemnly profess their belief of the christian re- 
ligion.* 

3. These views show what is the nature and 
use of a written church covenant. A church is 
instituted, by the members thereof agreeing to 
walk together, in obedience to the gospej, watch- 
ing over and helping each other as brethren » 
This agreement may be expressed in words, or it 
may be implied, as in the churches of the Epis^ 
copal order, and in those of various other denom-* 
inations, by their voluntarily submitting to some 
instituted form of church discipline, and statedly 
communing together in worship and in ordinan- 
ces. But there is an obvious propriety in form- 
ing such a relation by means of some visible con-' 
tracti and some solemn act of agreement. In 
the Congregational churches of England and 
Scotland, if I am rightly mformed, the agreement 
is express and solemn, yet without any form of 
words : the candidate is introduced into a meet-* 
ing of the brotherhood ; is examined respecting 
hb religious belief and experience ; is received 
by vote, if the examination is approved ; and 
then the transaction is closed, by the members 
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|)resent giving bim their right hands in sign of 
*their fraternal recognition. But in our churches, 
ihe agreement of the members to walk together 
in church fellowship, is exhibited in that written 
•document called the covenant, to which the mem- 
bers publicly express their assent at the organi- 
sation of the church, and to which each member 
that is afterwards added, assents with like solem- 
nities. In other words, the written covenant, like 
the written profession of faith, is a form . As the one 
is a form in which the candidate for church mem- 
bership, expresses his belief in God, in the Lord 
Jesus, and in the great truths of the gospel ; so 
the other is a form in which he expresses his 
vows and engagements to serve God, to trust 
and follow the Savior, and to walk with the 
church in all the duties of christian brotherhood. 

4. These views illustrate what we may call 
the republicanism of Christianity. 

The gospel m its doctrines is a mighty lev- 
eler. Like its author, it respects not the per- 
sons of princes ; but to the monarch and the slave 
it addresses the same charges of guilt, and offers 
the same forgiveness, and the same hope of im- 
mortality. So far as it gains its appropriate in- 
fluence over men, it makes them feel that they 
are all alike. Just so, in its institutions^ it puts all 
men on a level, and carefully respects the rights 
of all. It leads every man to think for himself, 
and bids every man act for himself. It 
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guards against priestcraft and spiritual domino 
ation, by the institution of churches with distinct 
independent and inalienable rights. It is this 
apostoUc constitution, deciding that each church 
shall by the action of its members choose its own 
officers, decide on the admission of new mem- 
bers, and judge in respect to the excision of of- 
fenders — which has been the very root of the re- 
publican habits and republican intelligence of 
New England. 

Stand fast then in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made you free. Stand fast in asserting the 
rights of the churches, as invaluable as they are 
inalienable. Stand for the right of each church 
to choose it own officers, the right of each church 
to decide by its free vote who shall be added to 
its communion, and the right of each church to 
determine who shall be excluded as unworthy. 
No matter who may be the men, or what the 
body of men, that would take these rights away 
— ^no matter by what venerable names they may 
be called — ^no matter by what beautiful theories 
of good government, or by what immemo- 
rial traditions they may attempt to sustain their 
claims — ^remember — I would say it to all the 
churches — ^remember that while these rights are 
yours to enjoy, they are not yours to surrender. 
Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made you free. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Officers of a Ohurek, 

**1Pbi]1 and Timotheui, the servanu of Jemis Christ to all the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philipiii, with the bishops and deacons." Philip, i- 1. 

The nature, design and rights of a christian 
church have already been made the subjects of 
inquiry. I propose now to speak of a church as 
organized with its proper officers. In other 
words, our next inquiry is, What are the officers 
of a churchy and what are their duties and pow- 
ers? 

Look at the inscription of the epbtle to the 
Philippians, which we have placed at the head 
of this chapter. It introduces to our notice the 
church at Philippi with its officers ; and it shows 
us also Paul and Timothy, the one the author 
of the epistle, and the other his associate and 
friend, who joins with him in christian saluta- 
tions to their Philippian brethren. The rea- 
der, who looks at the words of this inscrip- 
tion in reference to the subject now to be con- 
sidered, may be disposed to ask, first, whether 
Paul and Timothy were officers of a church. 

To this question I answer. No. If y-ou ask. 
What were they then ? I answer agam. One 
was an Apostle, the other an Evangelist ; both 
were preachers of the gospel ; both were minis- 
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ters, or as thejr expressed it, servants, of Jesus 
Christ ; but neither as apostle and evangelist, 
nor as preachers and teachers of the christian re- 
ligion, nor as the servants of the Savior, were 
they officers in anv church. And I would make 
this proposition general. Neither an apostle, 
nor an evangelist, nor a preacher of the gospel, 
is, as such, an officer of any church. 

In explanation and proof of this assertion, I 
offer two remarks. 

1. It is one of the privileges of a church to 
elect its own officers. This I trust has been 
made already sufficiently plain. But there is 
proof enough in the New Testament, that men 
might preach the gospel, might become evangel- 
ists, and even apostles without the votes of any 
church. 
^ 2. There were apostles, evangelists, and oth- 
er preachers of the gospel, before there was any 
organized church of which they could be offi- 
cers ; nay before the form in which christian so- 
cieties should be constituted, was determined. 

The mode in which Christ and his followers 
were associated during his ministry on earth, was 
not the model of a church. That little company 
was rather a family or aschool, or both, than an ecs- 
clesiastical organization. The man of Nazareth 
appeared among his countrymen as a great and di- 
vine teacher of religious truth ; and like other 
prophets and teachers, he had his retinue of fol- 
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lowers and immediate disciples who always ac*- 
companied him, and waited on him, and who 
formed one family of which he was the head. 
This was not a church ; they all worshiped in 
the synagogues and in the temple, like other 
Jews ; Jesus was the master and they were pu- 
pils m his &mily. In this family, Judas Iscariot 
was the steward who had the charge of their 
common purse, smd provided the supplies ibr 
their common table. Out of this family, Christ 
:selected twelve, who were to be the particular 
witnesses of his life, death, and resurrection, and 
whom he called apostles. Them he sent forth 
on one occasion, before his death, to perform a 
circuit through Judea and Galilee,* preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom. When diey went on 
this business, of what churches were they offi- 
cers, when as yet, not a church had ever been 
instituted ? In what church — we might as well 
ask — was John the Baptist an officer ? — or Isaiah 
the prophet ? So on another occasion, Christ 
sent out seventy of his followers on a similar er- 
rand. In what church were they oncers ? 

After the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, 
his apostles and other personal followers, while 
they waited at Jerusalem for the promised effii- 
sion of the Holy Spirit with his muraculous gifts, 
continued to live as before, in an association more 
like a &mily than like what was afterwards call- 
ed a church. It was not till their numbers were 
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increased by thousands, and the need of some 
organization began to be felt, that anything 
like the institution of a distinct and permanent 
religious society, appears to have been definitely 
contemplated. And then, nothing more was 
done than was necessary in that present exigen- 
cy. Thus the whole constitution of the church 
at Jerusalem grew up by degrees, as one step 
after another was called for by a succession of 
circumstances altogether peculiar. When the 
family became a church — when the daily worship 
in the temple, and the daily lectures of the apos- 
tles to the multitudes which gathered around them 
with one accgrd in Solomon's porch, and the 
meetings in private houses for prayer and the 
breaking of bread, became the regular religious 
institutions of a completely organized christian 
society, we have no occasion, eyen if it were in 
our power, to determine. It is enough for our 
present purpose to know that th^re were apostles 
and evangelists, and other preachers of the gos- 
pel, before there were churches ; and that, there- 
fore, neither the preacher nor the evangelist, nor 
the apostle^ as such, is necessarily an ofBcer in 
any church. 

But you ask again. Had the apostles and 
evangelists, as such, no office ? I reply, they 
had duties to perform, they had a ministry or 
service to fiilfil, they had a gift which was in 
them by the laying on of the hands that conse- 
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crated them to the work of teaching ; and if 
this is what you mean by office, they had an of- 
fice, the office of apostles and preachers ; still 
theirs you see was not an office in any church, 
but rather an office independent of the exis- 
tence of all churches. Their duties were, to 
publish the gospel wherever they had an oppor- 
tunity ; to give suitable instructions to inquirers 
and to converts ; to show to such as became chris- 
tians, in what way, and under what organiza- 
tion, they might associate themselves for devo- 
tion and mutual benefit ; and finally to see to 
it that others of proper qualifications were intro- 
duced into the same mmistry with themselves. 
They were Christ's servants, his messengers, 
sent abroad to teach all nations ; you may call 
their business an office if you will, but it was 
not an office which constituted any part of the 
organization of any of the churches. 

You ask again, perhaps, Had these men no 
authority ? I answer, yes, all of them had the 
authority of truth and reason — ^what they show- 
ed from the ancient scriptures, or from the words 
of Christ, recorded, recollected, or reported, or 
fix>m argument in any way, to be the word of 
God, — that, every man belonging to any church 
or to no church, thaty every society of men, 
christian, Jewish, Pagan, was bound to respect, 
believe, and obey accordingly. Some of them 
had the authority which belongs to acknowledg- 
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ed wisdom and experience, and to great integ* 
rity and purity and devotion ; an authority like 
that which often leads you to receive the opin- 
ions of this man or that with great respect and 
deference, and perhaps with absolute confidence, 
even when you do not understand, and have not 
inquired after, the grounds on which that opin- 
ion rests. Some of them had an authority of 
another sort — ^the authority of inspiration ; they 
spoke as men directly commbsioned from the 
Lord Jesus, and wrought miracles to show that 
what they said was to be received by all men 
implicitly, as the word of God. This was the 
authority of Paul and of Peter and of all the 
apostles, an authority like that of Elijah, or Isa- 
iah, or of any other person acknowledged as in- 
spired. This authority was one essential part 
of apostleship ; and if any man in these days, 
shall set up his claim to be regarded and honored 
as a legitimate successor to the authority of the 
apostles in and over the churches, we have only 
to say that we will acknowledge his claim, when- 
ever he shall be able to appeal to us, as Paul 
appealed to the church at Corinth, *« Truly the 
SIGNS OF AN APOSTLE wcrc wrought among you 
in all patience, in signs a^d wonders and 

MIGHTY deeds." 

We proceed now to a second question. Are 
officers essential to the existence of a chureh ? 
I answer at once, No. To the being of a church, 
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officers are not essential; to its completeness 
and well being they are. Hands are essential to 
a man's well being, but not to his existence. 
A man is a man with his hands cut off, though 
be is a man maimed. This shows what I mean 
when I say, the officers of a church are not es- 
sential to its being, though they are highly im- 
portant to its well being. A church may be 
really a church without any of the officers in- 
stituted by the apostles in their churches. 

Do you ask for proof? It is at hand. Peul 
and Barnabas in their first missionary tour from 
Antioch, passed through Pamphylia, Pisidia, and 
Lyeoania, &s is commonly supposed in the years 
45 and 46. Sometime afterwards, in the year 
48 or 49, as it is commonly reckoned, they re- 
turned that way, ^' confirming the souls of the 
disciples,^ and " ordaining them elders in every 
church." Read the epistles of Paul to the church 
at Corinth. The first was written about three 
years after his departure from that city ; and both 
were written be&rd he had made them a second 
visit. He addresses them expressly as a churcb, 
and treats of a great variety of church matters ; 
but where are their officers ? No salutation is 
sent, as in the case of the Philippians^ to the 
bishops and deacons ; no mention is made of 
any elders ; no distinct allusion can be found 
that implies the existence of any church officers 
among them. Put these two things together^ 
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first that Paul's custom was to ordain elders in 
the churches on his secoqd visit, and secondly 
the fact that here is a church where the apostle- 
had labored nearly two years, and from which he^ 
had been absent now three years, in which there 
is no sign of. there having been any ofBcers at 
all ; — ^and are we not warranted in saybg that 
the officers in a church are not essential to its ex-^ 
istence, however important they may be to its; 
prosperity or to its completeness. 

But why is this proposition introduced here ? 
Simply For Ibe sake of one jdain inference*. 
Whatever may be our views of what church of- 
ficers ought to be, we have no right to disown^ 
any church, to renounce fellowship with it, or to 
deny its bemg, merely because its officers are^ 
not scriptural, or even if it has no officers at alK. 

We are now prepare^ to inquire directly. 
What are the proper officers in a church ? and 
what dj:e their powers and duties ? I answer. You* 
have abready seen what dicrp- were by nama in 
the church at Philippi, ta wit, b^iops and 
deacons. 

A few passages in the New Testament con-^ 
tain all the distinct infonuation which we have,, 
respecting the duties and powers of these offi* 
cers. In the first epistle to Timothy, iii. 1 — 13, 
the qualifications proper to the bishop and to 
the deacon, are fully described. In the same 
epistle, V. 17, it is laid down as a rule that the 
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elders, who presided over the church were to 
have a full compensation, especially such of them 
as were devoted to the work of instruction in re- 
ligion. In the epistle to Titus, i. 5 — 10, there 
is an abridged description of the proper charac- 
ter of elders, and especially of a. bishop. In 
Acts XX, we have a summary of Paul's address 
to the elders of the church at Ephesus, who* at 
his request had come to meet him at Miletus, 
in which he reminds them of their most impor- 
tant duties. A brief passage of the same kind 
occurs in 1 Peter^ v. 1 — 4. In other places in 
the Acts, (xi. 30 ; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22.) the elders 
of the church at Jerusalem are mentioned as 
receiving the contributions forwarded for the re- 
lief of the needy there, and as consulting with 
the apostles and with the brotherhood respecting 
the interests of religion. And in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, xili. 17, those christians are exhort- 
ed to obey their rulers or guides who spoke to 
them the word of God, and who watched for 
their souls as men that must give account, 'the 
knowledge contained in these various passages 
may be summed up thus. 

1. The name elder seems to he, sometimes 
at least, a generic name for all church offi- 
cers. (1.) Among the Jews almost every magis- 
trate was called an elder, from the member of 
the great national council, down to the officer 
who kept order in the synagogue. What more 
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natural then, than that church officers of all sorts 
should sometimes be spoken of under this 
comprehensive designation ? (2.) We never find 
the phrase ' bishops and elders' nor the phras^ 
* elders and deacons' ; wherever the two sorts of 
officers are distinctly enumerated, they are enu- 
merated, accurately, by their distinctive titles, 
" bishops and deacons." (3.) When the disci- 
ples at Antioch undertook to send relief to the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea, they " sent it to 
the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.'' 
To what elders ? To those surely who had the 
charge of such matters, namely to the seven, or 
their successors. But however this may be, cer- 
tain it is jthat the' names bishop and elder are 
used frequently with reference to the same per- 
sons in the same office. 

2. In regard to the duties and powers of th^ 
bishops, or overseers of a church, our informa- 
tion is sufficiently definite. It is their office 16 
preside in the church ; to do the work of a shep- 
herf over the flock, who guides, oversees and 
supplies, who feeds the lambs and the sheep ; to 
superintend the devotions of the church, its ordi- 
nances, its discipline, its instruction, all its inter- 
ests and concerns. Their office is to teach and 
preach the gospel ; for though a preacher is not 
of course a pastor and bishop, or a church offi- 
cer at all, yet every pastor or bishop is by vir- 
tue of his office an authorized preacher of the 
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gospel. And this is their greatest and most im- 
portant duty ; for though it be true that in the 
churches where there was a plurality of over- 
seers, as was generally, not to say always, the 
case in the primitive churches, some addicted 
themselves particularly to one depaCrtment of la- 
bor, and others to another — still there seems to 
be no reasonable doubt that the office of all was 
the same ; and what part of their common office 
can be compared in importance with the work 
of ministering statedly by " word and doctrine," 
to the conversion of the hnpenitent, and the in- 
struction and sanctification of the church. To 
them, therefore, may be applied not only such 
apostolic exhortations as we find addressed spe- 
cifically to elders and bishops, but all the instnic- 
tions and counsels which were given to any other 
preachers in that particular capacity. It is their 
duty to " take heed to all the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers, to 
feed the church of God.'* It is no less the duty 
of such an officer in the church to " be an ex- 
ample of the believers ;" to " give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine ;" to '^ med-^ 
itate on these things, to give himself wholly to 
them that bis profiting may appear to all ;" — 
he is " rightly to divide the word of truth," to 
" be instant in season and out of season," to 
^' reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suflfering 
and doctrine.'' 
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3. Church officers of the other order are 
uniformly called in scripture, deacons, unless in- 
deed — as has been suggested — they are, in some 
instances, included with officers of the former 
class under the more general appellation of " el- 
ders" or magistrates. They were originally 
appointed — ^if the sixth chapter of Acts is right- 
ly interpreted — ^in the church at Jerusalem, to 
.relieve the care and responsibility of those who 
there gave themselves to labor in word and doc- 
trine ; and they were to afford that relief especi- 
ally, by administering aid in behalf of the church 
to its afflicted and needy members. This is 
still their appropriate duty, corresponding fully 
with Paul's description of their qualifications. 
It is theirs to go — and as God often chooses the 
poor of this world to be rich in faith, it is often 
theirs to go — into the dwellings of poverty and 
sickness and distress, where the saints are found 
— ^to go there as the messengers of the church, 
bearing relief, and kind counsel, and hope and 
consolation. It is theirs too, obviously and as a 
matter of course, to be not only the almoners of 
the church to the poor, but, if need be, the ad- 
vocates of the poor with the church. This en- 
tire interest and care is taken from the bishops 
and given to their guardianship. Such is their 
office, — ^no unhonored, insignificant, or trifling 
work ; — ^an office which involves a standing and 
influence in the church, and a degree of confi- 
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dence on the part of the brethren, so consider- 
able, that those who occupy such an office are of 
course in many other respects, the natural help- 
ers and counselors of those who labor in word 
and doctrine. It is not without reason then that 
Paul requires these officers of the church to be 
" grave, not double tongued, not given to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience," and 
to be furthermore men who have been " proved'* 
in the church and have been " found blameless." 
It is not without reason that he adds, " They 
that have used the office of a deacon well, pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree," — attain a 
high standing as christians—^" and great boldness 
in the faith which is in Christ Jesus." 

Before leaving this division of our subject, I 
cannot but call the attention of the reader to 
two obvious yet important remarks. 

1 . There is no high church doctrine in the New 
Testament. I use this language with no individ- 
ious reference to any denomination of christians. 
I do not mean by a high churchman, one who 
holds to this or that particular form of church 
order ; for as I understand the word, there are 
high churchmen in every sect. By a high 
churchman, I mean any man, whether Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, or Congregationalist, who 
believes that his form of church organization has 

an exclusive divine right, and that every church 
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not formed exactly according to the pattern 
which he imagines he has seen in the mount, is 
guilty of schism, of usurpation, and of ojffering 
strange fire on the altar of God. Such a man 
finds himself constramed to stand aloof firom all 
christian intercourse with those who are not of 
his ecclesiastical household, and to act as if his 
distinguishing principles of church order were of 
more importance than all the points of christian 
truth which he and the " dissenters," hold in 
common. It is in reference to this exclusiveness, 
wherever it may be found, that I say, there is 
no high church doctrine in the New Testament. 
Had a high churchman of any denomination pre- 
sided over the composition of the New Testa- 
ment or of any book in it, he would have had 
the subject of ecclesiastical institutions exhibited 
with great distinctness and minuteness ; instead 
of having here and there a hint, and here and 
th^e a principle, we should have been blessed 
with a complete code of canon law ; — and the 
new dispensation would have had, like the old, 
its book of Leviticus. To every high church- 
man, of whatever sect or party he may be, it may 
be said, Sir,' you have overlooked the very na- 
ture and scope of Christianity ; you have lost sight 
of the great principle that " the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink," nor yet organization and 
order, " but righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;" and you are to be refuted not 
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by proof texts showing that your plan of church 
government differs from the apostolic pattern^ 
not by musty quotations from the fathers, and 
the early councils, but by an appeal to the first 
elements of the christian religion, and to the spirit 
and current of the scriptures. 

2. Neither christian teachers, nor church offi- 
cers, are invested with any mysterious or mag- 
ical power. The power of the christian teacher 
is simply to teach Christianity. The *' servant 
of Jesus Christ" has no power but to show fix)m 
the scriptures, and by appeals to the consciences 
of his hearers, what the will of God is, and what 
men must do. The authority of his preaching 
is the authority of the truth which he preaches, 
the authority of the message which he brings 
jfrom God, and not the authority of any sacred- 
ness or divinity about his person. The power 
of church officers, is simply the power to per- 
form in the church, certain specific and intelli- 
gible duties. Christianity, be it remembered, 
acknowledges no priesthood ; no order of men 
whose office gives them any peculiar influence 
with God, or any nearer access to the Divinity 
than what belongs to all ; no mediator between 
God and man but that one High Priest who, 
once for all, " through the eternal Spirit oflfered 
himself without spot unto God." 

It falls in with the superstitious tendency of 
human nature, to suppose that there is attached 
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to the christian preacher or pastor, some pecu- 
liar priestly power ; that his prayers must needs 
have, by virtue of his sacred office, some special 
efficacy ; that his presence, and his voice, and 
his hand uplifted to bless, are ever accompanied 
with some mysterious energy. Taking advan- 
tage of this superstitious feeling so natursJ to 
the untaught and unthinking mind, men have 
gradually reared the whole fabric of popery. 
The idea of a priesthood standing between God 
and the people, as the authorized and only chan- 
nel of God's favor, and holding in their hands the 
keys of life and death, is the very comer-stone 
of that spiritual Sodom. And how much that 
idea, and everything kindred to it, is at war 
with the genius and spirit of Christianity, I need 
not attempt to show you. Keep your own mind 
clear from the infection of all such feelings.* 

»»^^"^— ^— ■—— ■ ■ *' ■ ■^■■' "'^ ■■■■ ■ ■■■■■■ ■■ .■»■■■ Ill, » 

* Note B. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ordinances and Cerejnonies. 

" Upim tho fint day of Ui« 'w«ek, when iha diaciplM came loeethw to Inak braad, Paul 

preached u> them." Acia, xx, 7. 

The objects for which churches were instituted 
have been stated. ( 1 .) Without some visible asso- 
ciation of Christ's disciples, there could be no visi- 
ble or permanent existence of Christianity as a dis- 
tinct religion . (2.) By the institution of churches, 
the social principles of human nature are brought 
to bear on the promotion of christian piety. 
(3.) Churches are associations for the mutual 
benefit of the members. (4.) By means of this 
institution, this visible brotherhood of them that 
believe, christians are enabled to operate more 
efficiently on the world around them. Accord- 
ingly, and as connected with all these objects, it 
enters radically into the idea of a church, that it 
is an association for communion in all the ordi- 
nances of christian worship, instruction, and edi- 
fication. What are these ordinances ? is the in- 
quiry now proposed. And here, as in respect 
to the matters heretofore considered, our appeal 
must needs be to the scriptures ; for there is the 
only authority. The question is, what religious 
institutions and ceremonies were observed as of 
divine authority, in the churches founded by the 
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apostles? This comprehensive question may 
be examined in several divisions. 

I. What days were set apart fer religious 
uses ? I answer. 

1. From the beginning, even fix)m the time 
of Christ's resurrection, the first day of the week 
was observed as a religious day among nil chris- 
tians. Of this we have ample proof in the New 
Testament, and out of it. On the sabbath or 
seventh day of the week, the apostles, and the 
Jewish christians generally, joined with their 
countrymen in the worship of the synagogue. 
But on the first day of the week, which in mem- 
ory of their Savior'^s. triumph over death they 
called the Lord's day, they had their own wor- 
ship ID their own places of assembling. Of this 
I need recite but one example. Paul, though 
in great haste to arrive at Jerusalem, must needs 
stay at Troas seven days, evidently waiting for 
the stated full assembly of the christians of that 
neighborhood. On the first day of the week, 
the disciples came together, and he preached to 
them, ready to depart on the morrow, And 
that this first day of the week was not set apart 
merely as a day for religious meetings and social 
worship, but was regarded as a day to be obser- 
ved by the christian in his solitude, w ill appear, 
I think, to be strongly intimated, by the manner 
in which it is mentioned in the introduction to 
John's apocalyptic visions. The apostle says 
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he " was in the spirit, on the Lord's day," when 
he heard the voice of him who is the Alpha and' 
Omega, the first and the last, and who command- 
ed him to write those visions and send the re- 
cord to the churches. Why was it on the 
Lord's day ? Was it not because on that day, 
the soul of the aged and persecuted saint in his 
solitudei was more peculiarly alive to things in- 
visible and eternal ?. Why mention that it was 
on the Lord's day ? Why tut because in all 
the churches that day was holy, and each disci- 
ple felt himself bound, in the Words of one who 
lived about a century afterwards,* to " observe 
the Lord's day, by casting out all evil thoughts 
and entertaining all good ones, glorifying the 
resurrection of the Lofd on that day?" 

But had the apostolic churches no calendar 
of fasts and festivals ? 1 answer, 

2. The New Testament gives us no intima* 
tion of any other christian religions day. The 
Jewish christians, like their unconverted coun- 
trymen, observed, while the temple was yet 
standing, all the great festivals of the ancient 
dispensation, Especially the Passover and Pente- 
cost ; and as the first of these festivals was con* 
nected with the death and resurrection of their 
Savior, and the second with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, it was natural that they should 
gradually learn to celebrate thd^e occasions with 

* Clemens of Alexandria. 
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some appropriate christian solemnities. Accord- 
ingly it appears to have been the general custom, 
at a very early period, to celebrate the day be- 
fore the last and high day of the Passover week, 
as a fast in memory of Christ's crucifixion, and 
the day following the termination of the Passo- 
ver as the anniversary of Christ's resurrection ; 
and about a hundred years after the death ojf 
the apostles, the day of Peritecost was honored, 
in memory of the miraculous descent of the 
Holy Ghost. What we call Christmas, or the 
supposed anniversary of Christ's nativity, was 
not celebrated till a much later period, — prob- 
ably not till the beginning of the fourth century. 

II. What were the acts of worship in which 
the churches united at their stated meetings on 
the Lord's day ? The scriptures mention two, 
prayer and singing. 

1. Paul seems to be speaking of the public 
worship of christians in their solemn church as- 
semblies, when among other directions respect- 
ing church order, he says to Timothy, (1 Tim. 
ji. 1 — 8.) " I exhort that first of all," that is as 
a duty of primary importance, " supplications, 
prayers, and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, — for kings, and all that are in authority ; 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godlmess and honesty." " I will therefore 
that men pray every where" — i. e. in all the 
christian assemblies — "lifting up holy hands 
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without wrath and doubting*" And how much 
the apostles and apostolic christians abounded in 
prayer, is evident enough lo every man who 
reads the Acts and the Epistles. After the as- 
cension of Christ, and before the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at the day of Pentecost, we read that 
the apostles and other disciples, " all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication." So, 
after the three thousand had been added, we 
read of them that they "continued steadfastly 
in the apostle's doctrine and fellowship,^ and in 
breaking of bread and in prayers." So after 
Peter and John, having been arrested by the 
rulers, were dismissed as men whom it was best 
to let alone, and returning to their own compa- 
ny reported all that the chief priests and elders 
had said, we find recorded the unpremeditated 
language in which they expressed their devo- 
tions. And not to prolong this part of the dis- 
cussion with unnecessary citations, it is enough 
to say that the apostles, and such as learned of 
them, prayed " always with all prayer,"-or more 
accurately, with all sorts of prayer ; that is, in 
every thing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, they made known their requests 
unto^drod. 

2. In respect to singing, we find the apostles 
speakmg thus. " Be Sled with the spirit, 
speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 

5 
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hearts to the Lord." (Eph. v. 18 — 19.) " Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom, teaching and adnnonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts to the Lord." (Col. 
lii. 16.) And in one more instance, — " By 
Jesus therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name." (Heb. xiii. 15.) 

This singing, the music of the primitive chris- 
tian assemblies, was the effiision and expression 
of devotional feeling on the part of the worship- 
pers. It was not, as is the case in too many 
temples of modem Christianity, a mere exhibi- 
tion of skill on the part of the performers. It 
was a solemn act of worship, in which the soul 
rose up to God, and had communion with his 
Spirit. Nor is it to be doubted that as many as 
had voices to sing, regarded it as a duty and a 
privilege to bear a part, and to qualify them- 
selves for bearing a part in the delightful hymns 
of God's worship. With them too, as appears 
from the christian writings of the first three cen- 
turies, the singing of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, was not for the church or for the 
Lord's day alone ; it was a part of the w<3J^hip 
in their families, and when they happened to 
meet together. Their hymns cheered them in 
their toils, gave variety and devotion to their so- 
cial inteicourse, and spread the spirit of their 
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rejigion over all their employments and all their 
joys and sorrows. The song of christian joy 
and praise rose like angel notes, from the soli- 
tudes and tombs where the persecuted hid them- 
selves, from the dark cell of the imprisoned, and 
from amid the agonies of the martyr.* And 
this it was, which gave to their religion, in the 
sight of their enemies, a strange aspect of cheer- 
fulness and triumph. , 
Would it were more so among us. With us 
music is generally esteemed an important part 
of a polished education, and especially important 
in the education of daughters. It is an art 
taught scientiOcally by skillful professors. Time, 
labor, and money are expended prodigally to 
acquire so valued an accomplishment. But 
why ? To what uses are this knowledge and 
skill applied, when acquired ? How many are 
there, children of christian parents, if not them- 
selves church members, who would deem it quite 
beneath them to use this dear bought accom- 
plishment in the worship of God. rsahn-sing- 

* ^* A sweet and solemn breathing strain 
Piercinff the flames, untremulous and clear ! 

The rich triumphal tones ! 

Man's voted was there — a clarion voice to cheer 
In the mid-battle — ay, to turn the flying — 
Woman's-that might have sung of heaven beside the dying 

It was a fearful, yet a glorious thing, 

To hear that hymn of martyrdom, and know 

That its glad stream of melody could spring 

Up from the unsounded depths'of human wo." — Htmans. 
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ing is not for them. Their voices help not to 
swell the tide of song in the sanctuary* Their 
songs are not the songs of Zion. 

Frequent mention is made of both these parts 
of worship, in the writings of the early christian 
fathers. And though th^ authority of the wri- 
ters who immediately followed the apostles, can 
make nothing binding which is not enforced by the 
authority of the scriptures ; it is interesting to 
know that the particular conclusions respecting 
primitive modes of worship, which can be gathered 
out of the writings of the first three centuries, 
are generally accordant with the conclusions to be 
derived from the New Testament. These con- 
clusions, as they have been gathered by men 
best qualified in respect to learning, skill, and 
impartiality, may be most clearly exhibited in 
brief answers to a few common questions. 

1. Was social prayer confined to consecra- 
ted places, and to the stated Lord's day assem- 
blies ? By no means. Read the Acts of the 
apostles, and see if every occasion of interest was 
not then deemed an occasion for prayer. James 
had been killed with the sword ; Peter was in 
prison also, and king and people were waiting 
for the day in which he too should be put to 
death. In this emergency, prayer was offered 
to God in his behalf by the church, vnihout 
ceasing. (Acts xii. 5.) When ? where ? and 
how ? Was this unceasing prayer offered in th^ 
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terapk ? Was it on the first day of the week 
only ? Was it only when the whole church 
was formally assembled ? Let us see. On the 
night before his expected execution, • God by a 
miracle answered these prayers, and set the 
apostle at liberty. At once he proceeded to the 
house of Mary the mother of Mark " where ma- 
ny were gathered together praying." What 
sort of a meeting was this ? Was it the stated 
assembly of the church, at its accustomed place^ 
on the Lord's day ? But where were the apos- 
tles, who at that time presided in that church, 
and gave themselves continually to prayer and 
to the ministry of the word ? They were not 
present at this meeting ; for no sooner had Pe- 
ter told the astonished company how the Lord 
had delivered him, than he added, ** Go show 
these things unto James and the brethren." 
What sort of meeting, then was it, which was 
held by night at the house of that widow, 
Mary the mother of Mark ? Why it was 
just what in these days would be called a 
prayer-meeting in a private house. So when 
Paul, journeying towards Jerusalem, and inciden- 
tally stopping a few days at Tyre, had found dis- 
ciples there, and had formed with them a biief 
but happy acquaintance, they all, when he was 
about to leave them, followed him out of the 
city, with their wives and children, to the place 
of embarkation, and ere the parting salutations 

5* 
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were exchanged, they " kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed." Does this look as if the 
apostles thought there ought to be no social pray- 
er, save in a consecrated building, and on a con- 
secrated day? Nor b there anything in the 
writings of the following age to show that any 
such chilling formalities restrmned the simple 
fervency of primitive devotion. 

2. What was the posture of the worshippers ? 
Frequently they kneeled in prayer, as when 
Paul and the Tyrian disciples kneeled down on 
the shore and prayed. At other times they stood, 
like the publican in the temple who stood afar 
off and smote upon his breast. On the Lord's 
day, and in their public assemblies, the primitive 
christians generally — ^if not always — stood up to 
join in prayer. They thought that kneeling was 
unsuitable to a day so full of joy and triumph as 
the day of Christ's resurrection. Especially 
when the circumstances of devotion began to be 
regarded with some degree of superstition, they 
not only rose up for prayer, but turned their fa- 
ces upwards, and stretched out their hands in 
the attitude of supplication. Whether we pray 
kneeling or standing, is obviously df little impor- 
tance. This however may deserve some atten- 
tion, namely, whether the practice of sitting 
down to pray, does not betray in persons who 
have health to stand for every thing eke, a spirit 
of self-indulgence somewhat inconsistent with the 
spirit of devotion. 
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3. Was prayer offered by the responding or 
commingling voices of the assembly ? All the 
instances of responsive worship, or of worship in 
which the voices of the whole assembly were 
mingled, of which we have an account in the 
scriptures, seem to belong rather to singing than 
to prayer. Accordingly it is reported as the 
testimony of the fathers no less than of the New 
Testament, that in the primitive churches, the 
presiding officer or some other person under his 
direction, led the devotions of the assembly, and 
that the other worshipers only responded with the 
word Amen at the close, expressing their par- 
ticipation in what was said. 

4. Were prayers offered from a book, or accord- 
ing to any prescribed form ? The Lord's prayer 
appears to have been frequently used as a form, 
but it was repeated from memory, not read from 
a book. As for any other form of prayer there 
is no proof that any such was used during the 
first three centuries, unless perhaps when a min- 
ister composed a form for himself and used it in 
his own congregation. The idea of a liturgy, 
in the modem sense of that word, was utterly un- 
known to the primitive churches. 

III. What were the methods of instruction and 
exhortation in the primitive churches. 

A church not yet organized by the appoint- 
ment of bishops and deacons — as was the case 
with the church at Corinth when Paul addressed 
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to it his two epistles — ^seems to have been little 
else than a school of mutual instruction, especial- 
ly when no apostle or evangelist was present to 
conduct their exercises. Out of this grew those 
evils in the church at Corinth, which the apostle 
corrects in the twelfth and fourteenth chapters 
of his j&rst epistle. But after a church had been, 
in the apostolic phrase, " confirmed" by the or- 
dination of officers, the bishops presided over 
this as well as over all the other interests of the 
community. In this department of the church 
service two things were included. 

1 . The reading of the scriptures. '' Till I 
come," says Paul to Timothy, " give atten- 
dance to reading," — that is, to the public read- 
ing of the scriptures. This held a much ihore 
prominent place in the primitive churches than 
in ours. Then, owing to the scarcity of books 
and comparatively small number of persons able 
to read for themselves, christians generally were 
under the necessity of depending very much on 
this ordinance of public reading for a familiarity 
with the facts and language of the scriptures. 

2. Preaching was not in the primitive church- 
es exactly what it is with us. The preacher, 
who was either the bishop or some person desig- 
nated by him, followed the reader — as Christ 
did in the synagogue at Capernaum, (Luke iv. 
90 — ^22.) or Paul in the synagogue at Antioch 
in Pisidia, (Acts xiii. 16.) and the sermon was 
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usually an exposition of some parts of what had 
been read, with a warm exhortation, urging to the 
practice of christian holiness. 

IV. What were the peculiar syrnholical cere- 
monies observed in the apostolic churches ; and 
what was their import ? 

These ceremonies were three, Baptism^ the 
LordPs Supper, and Ordination. 

1. In the ordinance of Baptism, water was ap- 
plied to signify the engagement of the person to 
lead a new and holy life as Christ's disciple. 
The ceremony was a form of consecration, sig- 
nifying that thenceforward the person belonged 
to God, and to Christ, and was devoted to be the 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

As to the mode in which the apostles bapti- 
zed, the most obvious remark is, that they do 
not seem to have been very particular. Often 
the ceremony was performed in the open air, 
and with the waters of a running stream. But 
always it was performed with a promptness, and 
an evident ease and convenience, altogether in- 
consistent with the idea that the total submersion 
of the body was indispensable to the ceremony. 

As to the persons who were the subjects of 
this ceremony, I will only say that the more I 
consider the express allusions to this matter in 
the New Testament, the ideas which were ne- 
cessarily current among all the Jews, in regard 
to the privileges of a family covenant with God, 
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and the total absence of all controversy about 
infant baptism in the primitive churches ; the 
more assured I am, that the parent often, if not 
always, brought his children with him to the wa- 
ter of baptism, thus dedicating them to the (Jod 
and Savior to whom he consecrated his own ex- 
istence. 

As to the persons by whom this ceremony was 
performed, I will say, in one word, that this, evi- 
* dently, was deemed a matter of little conse- 
quence. Paul thought that the ordinance of 
baptism was among the least of his duties as a 
minister of the gospel. [I Cor. i. 14 — 17.] I 
find nothing in the Bible, and nothmg in what I 
have seen of the earliest christian writers, which 
implies that it was the peculiar duty, or the pe- 
culiar honor, of this or that officer, to administer 
baptism. 

2. The Lord's Supper was simply eating 
bread and drinking wine, with prayer and thanks- 
giving, in commemoration of the death of Christ. 
This ordinance seems to have been a part of the 
services of every Lord's day. It was a cere- 
mony reminding the disciples of iheir relation to 
their common Lord, and what he had done and 
suffered in their behalf, of their connection with 
each other, and of the hopes which he had led 
them to cherish. This was all. It was indeed 
a bond of fellowship, an act of visible commun- 
ion with each other as fellow disciples. And so 
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it was no less an act of profession, setting forth 
their discipleship and their confidence in their 
Redeemer. And it was also a means of im- 
provement in faith, in love, in all the graces of 
piety. But how was It a bond of fellowship ? 
How an act of profession ? How a means of 
improvement ? Why, simply because it was the 
religious commemoration of that great event, the 
memory of which was so full of the most thrill- 
ing, melting, adoring affections; the death of 
Christ. " This do," said the Savior, " in re- 
membrance of me." " As often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup," says Paul, " ye do 
show the Lord's death till he come." 

Where there were church officers, there the 
bishops presided over this, as over every other 
part of public worship. To preside over the 
church at the Lord's table, belongs to their of- 
fice, as obviously, as to preside over the prayers 
of the church or over the public reading and ex- 
pounding of the scriptures, or over the debates 
of a meeting for church business. But where 
there were no officers, the organization of the 
church being, as at Corinth when Paul wrote 
his epistles, not yet completed ; there is no evi- 
dence that this commemoration of Christ was 
omitted, any more than prayer and singing. 

3. Ordination was simply the public inaugu-^ 
ration of a man to a particular work or office. 
It seems to have been done uniformly with 
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prayer and the laying on of hands. The impo-* 
sition of hands is an ancient oriental form of 
benediction. Thus " Jacob when he was dying, 
blessed both the sons of Joseph." Thus, little 
children were brought to Jesus in the days 
of his flesh, '^ that he should put his hands on 
them and pray," and after reproving his disci- 
ples for their interference, " he laid his hands on 
them." This benediction, — ^thb solemn com- 
mendation of the individual to the grace and 
blessing of God — ^is all that was meant by the 
imposition of hands in the inauguration of church 
officers, or in the setting apart of a christian 
teacher to the sacred employment of preaching 
the gospel. The idea of any sacerdotal power 
or divine virtue transfused into the candi- 
date through the hands of the ordaining bbhop 
or the presbytery, is a popish fancy, unworthy 
of an " age of bibles," and unknown to the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the primitive times. 
What then have we learned respecting the re- 
ligious ordinances and ceremonies of the primi- 
tive christians ? The first day of the week was 
their only sacred day. On that day they met for 
the worship of God by prayer and the singing 
of Psalms, for the reading of the scriptures, and 
to hear the exposition of christian doctrme firom 
their teachers. Converts fix)m the idolatrous and 
unbelieving world, were received mto the number 
of visible christians, by the religious application of 
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water to their persons, in the ceremony of bap- 
tism, a ceremony which consecrated them to the 
love and service of God in Christ, and laid them 
under the most solemn pledge to walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit. And remembering 
that the promise was to them and to their chil- 
dren, they were wont, by the same form of con- 
secration and of covenant, to dedicate their 
little ones to God, pledging themselves to train 
them in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
In their assemblies, they celebrated the death of 
their Savior, and sought to quicken their own 
and each other's sense of obligation to one who 
was to them exceedingly precious, by eating 
bread and drinking wine in remembrance of him. 
And finally, those who were appointed to office 
in their churches, or who were set apart to the 
busmess of preaching the gospel, were inducted 
into their work by public prayer and by the lay- 
ing on of the hands of benediction. This, so 
far as we can discover, was the entire ritual of 
primitive Christianity. What ought you to learn 
from these views ? 

1. Notice distinctly, and impress upon your 
mind, the simplicity of christian institutions. 
How strong the contrast between what we have 
just been looking at, and the ritual of Judaism. 
Where are the ministering Le vites ? Where the 
wreathed trumpets ? where the white-robed 
priests and the bleeding victims ? where the high 

6 
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priest with bis splendid vestments, and the mys- 
tic light of his breast plate ? Where the wall 
of separation between the unblessed Gentiles and 
the holy seed , and that between the priesthood and 
the people ? Where the most holy place with 
its ark and its mercy-seat and its golden cheru* 
bims ? How far do the few and simple ordi- 
nances of Christianity depart from the pomp, the 
splendor, the mystic ceremonies of the ancient 
dispensation. Christianity is not a religion of 
ceremonies, and dim mysterious symbols. It is 
a religion not of shadows but of light. It deals 
not in obscure intimations and foretokenings of 
things not yet folly revealed ; it has nothmg to 
do with types but as folfilled and finished. It is 
a religion of truth, and motives, and spiritual in- 
fluences ; and it acknowledges no ornament but 
perfect simplicity. 

Enter now a Roman Catholic place of wor- 
ship. Look round upon the walls and niches of 
the lofty temple, alive, as it were, with pictures 
and statuary. Observe the gorgeous robes of 
the priesthood, the foming censers, the crucifix, 
the altar,, the propitiatory ofiering. See the mul- 
titude worshiping with genuflections, and cross- 
ings, and the counting of beads; and moved, not 
by intelligent appeals to conscience and to the 
spiritual faculties, but by the pomp and glare that 
dazzle the senses; and by the paintings, the com- 
bination of thrilling and imposing sounds, and the 
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"dim religious light" that excite the imagination. 
Is this the spirituahty and simplicity of christian 
worship? Does this bear any resemblance, 
think you, to the worship which was offered at 
Troas, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, and Paul preached to them ? This 
mummery and parade, this theatrical splendor, 
this strong appeal through the bewildered sense 
to the awed and superstitious imagination; 
this mixture of rites borrowed fix)m an accursed 
paganism, with the once sacred but now abro- 
gated pomp of Judaism, — ^is this the ritual of^ 
Christianity ? 

2. Observe what constitutes the valicjity of 
christian ordinances. In certain quarters, we 
bear a constant cry of Validity ! validity ! Va- 
lid ministrations ! Invalid ordinances ! — and the 
changes on a few such phrases are rung with a 
diligence as indefatigable, and with a zeal as fer- 
vid, as if the world's salvation was at issue. 
Now what is this validity ? What constitutes the 
observance of christian ordinances valid, or in- 
valid ? One of these ordinances is the ordinance 
of the christian sabbath. The first day of the 
week is set apart for public worship and for pri^ 
vate meditation and devotion ; and it is as true now, 
as it was under the ancient dispensation that the 
sabbath was made for man. The day is conse- ^ 
crated, that it may be a means of spiritual good 
to such as use it aright. Now tell us, what is a 
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valid keeping of the sabbath ? What can it be, 
but such a sabbath-keeping as answers the end 
of the institution ? Social prayer is another of 
these ordinances ; and the praise of God in 
psalms and spiritual songs is another. What 
constitutes the validity of praying and devotional 
singing ? If the worshipers are sincere and 
penitent in the confession of sin, if they are fer- 
vent in their supplications, if they come boldly 
to the throne of grace, believing in Christ as the 
all-powerful and only mediator ; if in their sing- 
ing, they make melody in their hearts unto God ; 
is any thing wanting to the validity of their wor- 
ship ? Preaching is the great ordinance of the 
christian religion ; it is beseeching men and pray- 
ing them in Christ's stead to be reconciled to 
God ; it is a setting forth of the terms of pardon, 
and a summons to repentance. What makes 
preaching valid ? Is not the earnest, clear, con- 
vincing exhibition of God's truth valid preach- 
ing, let it come from what lips it may ? If a 
man shall preach divine truth, and shall prove 
it from the scriptures to be truth divine, and shall 
urge it on men's consciences with fervor and pow- 
er, shall any circumstance in respect to his in- 
troduction into the work of preaching, make the 
truth of God of none effect ? If a sinner hears 
the offer of salvation ; if he perceives that the 
doctrine of the preacher, and the invitation set 
forth in the discourse, are fully accordant with 
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the scriptures ; and if with this divine light 
beaming on his miDd and conscience, he re- 
pents and embraces the Savior ; shall he ^1 of 
being reconciled to God because the preacher 
was not properly ordained ? Another cbrisUan 
ordinance is baptism. In baptism, an act of 
dedication is performed ; a contract is made ; 
an engagement is undertaken ; a solemn pledge 
b given to God and to his people ; — What make^ 
it valid ? What constitutes the validity of an 
oath, CM- any other solemn promise ? If you 
know what makes an oath binding in the »ght 
of God, you know what makes the pledge given 
in baptism valid. The devout commemora- 
tion of the death of Christ, by eating bread 
- and drinking wine, is another ordinance of 
the christian religion. Can you tell whereui 
consists the validity of a commemoration ? The 
inauguraticm of church officers and of chrisuan 
teachers, by prayer and the laying on of bands, 
may be considered as another ordinance. It is 
a ceremony in which a church officer or preacher 
of the gospel, is publicly recognized as called to 
his work, and publicly commended to the bless- 
ing of God. If a man is found in 
ance of such a work in the kingdm 
if he show himself qualified, dili| 
cessfiil, does not common sense 
idle, and worse than idle, to raise 
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Strifes about the circumstances of his inaugu- 
ration ?* 

3. Observe in what way you are to derive 
advantage from christian ordinances. How can 
you make these ordinances profitable to you ? 
Not by depending on them to do you good me- 
chanically, or like a medicine. Not by regard- 
ing them, with a blind and superstitious feeling, 
as the channels through which some miraculous 
influence shall flow down to bless you. Not by 
dreaming that they are to operate like a charm, 
or by some magical power. Every such notion 
dishonors God. Every such notion is little bet- 
ter than idolatry. Remember, these ordinances 
are to operate only as means of moral influence ; 
they are employed indeed, and made effectual, 
by the Holy Spirit that seals and sanctifies the 
heirs of salvation; but that Divine Spirit employs 
them only because they are in their nature, as 
moral means, adapted to their end. Remem- 
ber they are to do you good only as they en- 
lighten your mind, or quicken your conscience, 
or waken within you by the power of associa- 
tion, or of sympathy, or of persuasion, feelings 
of devotion ; and thus lead you to a higher 
measure of that holiness which consists in will- 

* Nothing that is here said, can be fairly understood as 
"^n apology for irregularity and confusion. There is a 
** divine right" for having ^' all things done decently and 
io order." See Note C. 
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ing subjection to the truth, and in active and 
supreme devotedness to God. There is no ma- 
gic in the sweet light and the balmy air of a still 
summer sabbath, to fit you for heaven. If you 
are to profit by the sabbath, you must diligently 
employ its consecrated hours in acts of intelli- 
gent and earnest devotion. There is nothing 
in the wrfls and seats of the house of God, noth- 
ing in the sound of prayer and preaching, to do 
you any good when you merely put yourself in 
the way of being the passive subject of their in- 
fluence. If you are to derive any benefit fi'om 
your attendance on public worship, you must 
be not a bystander but an actor ; your spirit 
must mingle with the spirits of God's people 
in their prayers and songs ; you must not only 
hear the prayer, but you must make it your own ; 
you must not only listen to psalms of praise, 
but in your own heart you must make melody 
unto God. So in regard to preaching, you 
must be not a forgetflil hearer, but an attentive, 
reflecting, active doer of the word ; and all your 
hearing must be m order to doing. There is 
nothing in the water of baptism, by whomsoever 
administered, -or in whatever quantity, which 
can do you or your children the least possible 
good, without intelligent action on your part. 
If your children are to derive any benefit from 
the baptismal font, it must be because you in- 
telligently dedicate them to the God of Abra- 
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ham, laying hold on his promises by faith, and 
binding yourself by an irrevocable pledge to 
train them for his service. There is nothing in 
the bread and vi^ine of the Lord's Supper, more 
than in other bread and wine, that your mere 
eating and drinking should benefit your soul. 
If you are to derive any benefit Scorn that ordi- 
nance, it must be such benefit as is the natural 
consequence of an intelligent, believing, and de- 
vout commemoration of the death of Him who 
gave himself a ransom for our sins. Remember 
all these ordinances are valuable to you, only as 
by a moral influence they stimulate you, and con- 
firm you in a holy, self-denying, heavenly way 
of living. Use them as moral means to such 
an end ; and you use them aright. Use them 
in any other way ; and you pervert them, — -per- 
haps to your own undoing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Duties of Church-Members. 

" We b«iDc many arconebodjr, in Christ, and every one members one at another.*' 

Rom. xii. 5. 

All the followers of Christ, throughout the 
world, are sometimes spoken of in the New 
Testament, as " the general assembly, and 
church of the first bom whose names are written 
in heaven." They are spoken of as sustaining 
to each other the relation of brotherhood, as hav- 
ing common interests and hopes, as bound to- 
gether by mutual duties and affections, as follow- 
ing a common leader, and united to a common 
head, and thus as constituting, wherever they 
are scattered over the world, one great commun- 
ion. This great and comprehensive fellowship, 
including not only all the believers in particular 
churches, but all who on account of their situa- 
tion or peculiar circumstances have never yet 
become members of any local christian body, — 
this community including individuals of every 
people and kindred to which the gospel has ever 
been preached — is what is called, figuratively, 
the church univeisal. 

To this communion, the universal brotherhood 
of Christ's disciples, the kingdom of God on 
earth, does the apostle refer when he says, " As 
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we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office ; so we being 
many are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another." He would have ev- 
ery christian remember that he is one of the 
great host of the redeemed, one of the vast 
company of Christ's servants, and thus set him- 
self diligently to do, for the advancement of the 
conmion cause, for the protnotion of God's 
kmgdom and the benefit of God's people, just 
that which he has the opportunity and the ability 
of doing. He compares this great community 
to the system of the human body, made up of 
many parts, of which each part has its own par- 
ticular work, and in which the healthful action of 
each part is essential to the well being of the 
whole and of every other part. In the context 
he applies this idea with much particularity. 
Every one, whatever his endowments, or his 
opportunities for usefulness, is exhorted to use 
them to the best advantage, and with diligence, 
for the common benefit ; and to fulfil the duties 
of his own station in the kingdom of Christ, 
without ambitiously encroaching on the allotted 
sphere of others. 

Now if this comparison is applicable to the 
great community of Christ's disciples, the church 
universal ; how much more applicable is it to a par- 
ticular church, a compact and local body of be- 
lie vers,associating themselves for special commun- 
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ion in the gospel. With how much more em* 
phasis, may the members of a church say, As 
we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office, so we being 
many are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another. And how peculiarly 
applicable to them in their common and mutual 
relations, are those exhortations to duty which 
Paul enforces by this comparison. 

I propose now to consider the duties which 
the members of a church owe to each other. 
The church is one body having many members ; 
in which every member owes certain duties to 
the brotherhood, taken collectively, and certain 
other duties to each brother individually. These 
two classes of obligations may be noticed sepa- 
rately. 

I. What are the duties which each individ« 
ual owes to the whole body taken collectively ? 

1. Every member should take pains to inter- 
est himself in the well being of the church. 
This is implied in the very nature of the institu- 
tion ; for why are these persons associated, if 
they are not to take a Uvely interest in the pro- 
motion of those ends at which the institution aims, 
and in the attainment of which its well being 
consists? If the members are not bound to 
make themselves acquainted with the state of 
the church, to know whether the common stan- 
dard of christian attainments and christian prao- 
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tice is high or low, and in a word to coocern 
themselves with whatever concerns the well be- 
ing of the spiritual body to which they belong — 
why should they be united in a church at all ? 

2. Every member is under obligation to unite 
with the church in its worship and ordinances. 
I mean, he b to walk with the church to which 
he belongs, in obedience to all the laws and in- 
stitutions of Christ. It is not enough that he at- 
tends public worship somewhere every sabbath, 
and partakes of the Lord's Supper at stated pe-' 
riods. He ought to be found every Lord's day, 
in his own place, among the brethren with whom 
he has entered into covenant. Nothing but 
some arrangement of Providence should make 
his seat empty, either at the table of the Lord, 
or in the sanctuary. If this is not so, if the 
members of the same church are not bound to 
commune together statedly and constantly in 
worship and in ordinances, the church which 
actually worships God and celebrates the death 
of Christ, is not a society permanently and sol- 
emnly bound together ; it is only a fortuitous as- 
sembly of persons who have been brought togeth- 
er on this occasion by caprice, and who at the 
next time of meeting may be scattered to the 
four winds. Was not the church at Cenchrea 
distinct from the neighboring church in Corinth ? 
Had not each of those churches its own mem- 
bers who were not the members of the other ? 
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How can any church meet to worship God, and 
to observe his ordinancesy unless its members 
come together ? And if one member is entirely 
at liberty to go any where else, whenever the 
whim takes him, why not another ? — ^why not all ? 
This plain principle is often transgressed from 
thoughtlessness. A member of the church has 
a curiosity to go to some other place of worship ; 
— ^some peculiar ceremony is to be witnessed, 
or some new voice is to be heard, — or perhaps 
the idea suggests itself that a change of place for 
a sabbath or for hall a sabbath would be pleas- 
ant. Under some such motive you leave your 
own place of worship and go to another, not , 
dreaming that so small a thing can be of any 
consequence. But if you may do so once with- 
out some extraordinary reason, why may you not 
do it twice, and again and again, till it comes 
to pass that your seat is vacant no small portion 
of the time ? And what is the effect of all this ? 
Some, perhaps, who see only that you are not 
in your place, do not know where you are ; to 
them it is as if you were at home neglecting en- 
tirely the institutions of public worship, and your 
example teaches them to do likewise. Others 
perhaps know the fact that you are strolling 
fix>m one place to another to indulge your " itch- 
ing ears ;" to them it is as if you were to make 
a declaration that you do not resnect or value 
your own church and minister, and your exam- 

7 
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pie, SO &r as it has any influence, tends to 
disturb the church, and to unsettle the congre- 
gation. 

3. Each member is bound to employ for the 
common benefit, whatever gifts God has impar- 
ted to him. The design of the church is mutu- 
al improvement and co-operation — mutual in- 
citement to love and good works — ^mutual ad- 
vancement in holiness— concentrated and invig- 
orated effort for the promotion of the gospel of 
Christ. Towards the attainment of these ends 
each member ought to contribute his propc^ion 
of mfluence and effort. A duty of this kind rests 
on every believer simply as a christian, anterior 
to his connection with any particular church. 
On every believer there is an obligation to do 
whatever his particular talents and opportunities 
enable him to do, whether for the improvement 
of those brethren of the household of faith whom 
his influence can reach, or for the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ. This duty Paul j urges 
on the christians residing at Rome ; and he en- 
forces it by the illustration already referred to.* 

* Soe Romaos xii ; 4 — 8. ** As we have manj mem- 
bers in one bodj, and all members have not the same oA 
fice ; so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and ev- 
^ry one members one of another. Having then, gifts dif- 
fering acoordlng to the grace that is given to tis, whether 
nruBbesy, let as prophesy according to the proportion of 
faidb ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; or ha 
that teacheth on teaching ; or he that exhorteth on exhor- 
tatioli : he th»t giyeth, let him do it with simplicity ; ht 
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Some, in that age, were endowed by the Spirit 
with gifts for the public exposition of the word 
of God; some were commissioned to this or that 
peculiar service, to carry the gospel bto other 
regions, or to bear contributions from distant pla- 
ces to the needy disciples at Jerusalem ; some 
had abilities to teach the inquiring heathen, or the 
half instructed convert, or the children of believ- 
ers ; some were skillful to exhort the brethren, 
either in meetings or in private conversation ; 
— others had other faculties ; they were able to 
bestow their bounty on the poor, or to supply the 
resources by which apostles and evangelists 
should be carried forward in their journeys ; or 
by their talents for business they could advan- 
tageously manage this or that concern of public 
interest ; or with kind and self denying assiduity 
they could visit the sick and cheer the afflicted. It 

that ruleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with 
eheetfulness." 

The writer is perfectly aware that the construction 
which he has given to this passage, is not the common 
one f nor does he suppose that it will not encounter some 
seiious objections. This is not the place for a philological 
examination of the Greek words and phrased, on which 
the sense of the passage turns. I will therefore only say 
that the apostle is not speaking of offices but of gifts : and 
that the current of discourse and exhortation, in this and 
the following chapters, has respect not to the duties of 
bishops and deacons, of elders in the church, and minis- 
ters of the word, but to the duties of christians as separated 
fiom the world, and as being one body ia Christ, and 
•vBTy one members one of another. 
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belongs to every christiaD, simply as a believer 
in Christ, to do good, according to his abilities 
and advantages, to all men, and especially to 
those who are of the household of faith. But 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians, (xii. 
12 — 27.) the apostle uses the same illustration 
With a special reference to the mutual relations of 
those christians as members of the same church. 
He tells them " Ye are the body of Christ, and 
members in particular." He exhorts them, 
(xiv. 12.) "Seek that ye may excel to the 
edifying of the church." 

Indeed what can be more natural, or more 
beautiful, than the performance of this duty in 
a christian church. One brother, by his oppor- 
tunities and abilities and his extensive knowledge 
of the scriptures, is quallQed to teach ; let him 
have a Bible class. Others, younger and less 
experienced, have the same gift in an inferior de- 
gree; let them do their best in the sabbath 
school. Some have the gifts which qualify them 
to lead a circle of praying souls near to the throne 
of grace, or to stir up the hearts of brethren by 
words of exhortation ; let them be active in 
meetings for prayer and conference. Others 
can search out the needy around them, those 
who are suffering fi-om cold, or hunger, or sick- 
ness, and can relieve them from their own re- 
sources, or solicit in their behalf the bounty of 
such as are more wealthy. Others can visit the 
sick with personal assiduity, and the afflicted 
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with consolations from the eternal fountains. 
Others have what are sometimes called business 
talents ; they can offer judicious counsel in 
church meetings; or they can see to the details 
of this or that particular enterprize. Others 
have wealth and in the use of that they can 
prove themselves the stewards of God, and pro- 
mote both the outward visible prosperity and 
the internal spiritual edification of the church. 
Thus every member, whether he have only one 
gift, and that the humblest, or whether he have 
many and all ample, is bound to employ what- 
ever gifts God has bestowed upon him, for the 
common benefit of the church with which he is 
connected. 

4. Another duty which each member owes 
to the church, is the duty of affording, according 
to his ability, all needful and proper aid to the of- 
ficers of the church. 

To the pastor, how important is that aid which 
may be rendered by able and faithful church 
members. How much can they do to promote 
the influence of his preaching, by promoting th6 
mutual confidence and attachment between him 
and his flock. How much can they do to make 
bira acquainted with the wants of his people, 
the errors, doctrinal and practical, which creep 
in from time to time, and the misapprehen- 
sions and prejudices which obstruct the pro- 
gress of the truth among them. How much 

7# 
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can they do to bold up his hands when he is 
weary, to encourage him when he is ready to 
faint, to call down upon his person and his labors 
those blessings which are given in answer to 
prayer. How much can they do to extend his 
usefulness by persuading the indifferent to attend 
upon his ministry — ^how much by seeking out 
any who are affected under the preaching of the 
word, and introducing them to his notice that he 
may follow up by personal and private exhorta- 
tion, the impression produced from the pulpit. 
How much can they do for him by showing, not to 
him only but to others, that they esteem him 
very highly in love for his work's sake, (1. Thes. 
V. 12, 13.) and by vindicating his character, 
when it is assailed in their presence with sly in- 
sinuations or with open calumny — unless indeed, 
as is often the case, the attack should be such as 
to carry with it its own refutation. 

How much church-members may do to pro- 
mote the efficiency and usefulness of the dea- 
con's office, by seeing to it that (he treasury 
which the deacons keep, is well supplied and 
constantly, and by seeking out, as opportu- 
nity offers, the sick the afflicted and the helpless, 
and making the deacons acquainted with every 
case which calls for their interposition ; it can 
hardly be necessary for me to intimate. 

5. It is the duty of every church-member to 
be a stated attendant on all the meetings of the 



i 
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church. If the church has meetings for prayer 
— and what church ought not to have frequent 
meetings for prayer, besides the great assembly 
on the Lord's day ? — at such meetings he ought 
to be found ; for those exercises are as necessa- 
ry for him as for others ; and is not his presence 
to pour out his spirit in the prayers of the uni- 
ted church, as important as the presence of oth- 
ers ? If the church has meetings for business, 
either stated or occasional, he ought to be there ; 
for the business there transacted, is business of 
no small importance, and he is in fact responsi- 
ble for whatever is done in his unnecessary ab- 
scence. Whatever is done, he ought to be there 
to sanction it by his concurrence if it be right ; 
or to dissuade from it, and when needful to pro- 
test against it, if it be wrong. He ought to be 
there, for, though he be weak, and ignorant, 
and humble, it is possible that he alone may 
carry thither the information which will be need- 
ed to solve some difficulty ; it is possible that to 
his mind may be suggested the thought that 
shall prevent or settle some rising dissension. 
I would by no means be supposed to intimate 
that the aged brother, or the invalid, whose in- 
firmities forbid him to take a part in the busi- 
ness of the church, is to be reproached. But I 
may say that those who are young enough, and 
well enough to attend to worldly business, and to 
follow their farms and their merchandise without 
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interruption, are young enough not to be excu- 
sed on account of age, and well enough not to 
be excused on account of sickness, from the 
duty of aiding the church in its meetings for 
business. 

Here let me add, as the result of my own 
observation respecting frequent meetings of the 
brethren for the transaction of church business, 
and for free inquiry and conversation on what- 
ever relates to their duties and interests as a 
body, that the tendency of such njeetings, prop.- 
erly conducted, is invaluable. So powerful is 
the influence of such meetings to promote har- 
mony of views and feelings, mutual confidence 
and affection, activity in church business, and 
the prompt removal of offenses, that, in -my 
view, any scheme of church order which dis- 
penses with such meetings, or which makes them 
rare and con^nes them to the single work of 
electing officers, is, on that account, exceedingly 
objectionable. 

6. Every member of a church is under obli- 
gation to be obedient and submissive to his 
brethren in the Lord. He is under obligation to 
" hear the church," to attend to their advice, 
their counsels, their admonitions if they find 
occasion to bestow them. If he falls into sin, 
openly dishonoring the Savior, the church is 
bound to call him to account, and he is under 
•qua! obligation to confess his fault and be sub- 
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missive to their judgment. Ajad on k\l occa- 
sions he ought to regard with serious and affec- • 
tionate deference the opinions of his assembled 
brethren, never setting up his own opinion 
against theirs, and adhering to it with a dogged 
pertinacity, as if he were infallible. No church- 
member ought ever to forget Peter's exhorta- 
tion, '^ Ye younger, submit yourselves unto the 
elder : yea, all of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility." 

II. What are the duties which the members 
of a church owe to each other individually ? 

1 . The first and most comprehensive of these 
duties is love, mutue 1 christian affection . " Love 
to the brethren" is a mark of christian character ; 
and surely if that love ought to operate any 
where with peculiar fervency, it should so ope- 
rate among those believers who are thus united 
together for common and mutual improvement, 
who worship at the same altar, who celebrate in 
the same place the love and praise of their Sa- 
vior, who have the same spiritual interests, and 
who are united in so many serious duties and 
endearing relations. 

2. Another duty which the members of 
a church owe to each other in a peculiar 
measure, is the duty of mutual watchjidness. 
This is a duty which all the followers of Christ 
owe to each other, inasmuch as it is included in 
the duty of brotherly love. Every christian is 
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under obligation, as he has opportunity, to watch 
over his fellow christian in love. If he sees his 
brother falling mto sin, he is of course bound to 
do whatever he can, to restore that brother to 
the way of hdiness. But between brethren 
bound together by the same covenant, habitu- 
ally worshiping together their common Lord and 
Savior, and associated expressly for mutual 
improvement, this duty of mutusJ watchfiilness 
has an increased and peculiar importance. 
Brethren thus related are under peculiar obli- 
gations to be always ^^ looking diligently lest any 
man among them fail of the grace of God ; lest 
any root of bitterness springing up among them, 
trouble them, and thereby many be corrupted ; 
lest there be any fornicator or profane person, 
as Esau who for a morsel of food sold his birth- 
right.'^ 

3. With this mutual watchfulness they are 
bound to unite mutual forbearance and forgive- 
ness. "I beseech you" says Paul to the saints 
at Ephesus, " that ye walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace." And to the 
Colossians he says, " Put on therefore as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mer- 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering ; forbearing one another, forgiving 
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one another; even as Christ forgave you, so 
also do ye." Such is the spirit which all chris- 
tians — all men indeed-— ought to exercise to- 
ward each other; and by this spirit the mutual 
intercourse of those christians who are thus es- 
peciaUy related to each other, ought, eminently, 
to be characterized. 

4. Another duty which the members of a 
church are bound by the law of love to render 
to each other, according to their opportunities and 
abilities, is the duty of mutual exhortation and 
incitement. "Comfort yourselves together," 
says Paul to the church of the Thessalonians, 
" and edify one another, even as also ye do/' 
To " the saints and fiuthful brethren in Christ 
which are at Colosse," he says, " Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs." To another 
community of christians he says, in one place, 
^^ Exhort one another while it is called to day, 
lest any of you be hardened through the de- 
ceitiulness of sin," — and in another place, " Let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love 
and good works, not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the manner of some is, but 
exhorting one another." All these apostolus 
directions point to a certain specific and intelli-" 
gible duty — a duty bmdbg on all christians in a 
general sense, but obviously binding in a pecu- 
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liar sense on those christians who are peculiarly 
related. That duty I have called the duty of 
mutual exhortation and incitement. You may 
call it by what name you please, but you cannot 
change its nature or its obligation. The duty 
in one form or another is inseparable from the 
relation of church-members to each other. 

5. The members of a church owe to each 
other individually all necessary and reasonable 
assistance, temporal as well as spiritual. They 
are to " bear one anothers burthens and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ." They are to pray for 
one another. They are to render to each other 
as occasion offers, all the ofEces of christian 
firiendship. If one of the nriembers suffer, shall 
not the others suffer with him ? If one is sick 
or in affliction, shall not the others visit him and 
pray with him and for him ? Yet how often is 
this duty neglected. How often may it happen 
that a brother is sick in the same street with 
yourself, and you pass by the door of his humble 
dwelling every day ; and yet you never kneel 
by his lowly couch to pray, you never light up 
his uncomfortable and cheerless apartment with 
the smiles of christian friendship, you never in- 
quire into his necessities, or do any thing for 
their relief, save what passes through the hands 
of the deacons. If one member is in want, 
shall not the others relieve him ? If one Is em- 
barrassed and distressed, shall not the others af* 
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ford him not sympathy only, but according to 
their ability, counsel and substantial aid ? 

In a word then, and with this general observa- 
tion, we may dismiss the topio--^as within the 
circle of a family every office of kindness, ev- 
ery mutual duty of humanity, is enforced by 
special motives and obligations; so within a 
diurch — ^the members of which, like the mem- 
bers of a family, are connected by a peculiar sa- 
cred relation of mtimacy, endearment, and reci- 
procal influence— every duty which men owe to 
each other as men, or christians as christians, has 
a peculiar force and sacredness. And as the man 
who, under whatever pretense, neglects the duties 
which he owes to his own fiunily, has denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel ; so the pro- 
fessed christian who under any pretense neglects 
the duties which he owes to his own church, in- 
dividually or collectively, has reason — ^to say the 
least — has serious reason to inquire whether he is 
in simplicity and godly sincerity walkmg worthy 
of his high vocation. 

We see then how sure will be the peace, pu- 
rity, happiness and growth of that church in 
which all the duties of the brotherhood are faith- 
ftiUy performed. That church will be peaceful. 
No root of bitterness can be planted there to 
spring up with corrupting and destroying fruits. 
That church will be pure. There 

8 
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** Error bath no place 
That creeping pestilence is driven away, 
The breath or heaven hath chased it:" — 

There every offense is speedily removed; or the 
ofiender, found irreclaimable, is promptly exclu- 
ded. That church will be happy. How blest 
the tie that binds in sweet communion the hearts 
of the disciples in such a brotherhood. 

No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love." 

That church will grow and be enlarged. Its light 
will shine out upon beholders with an overpower- 
ing yet attractive radiance ; heavenly influences 
will distil on all its ass^emblies like the rain and 
the refreshing dews ; the Lord will command his 
blessing upon it, even life for evermore ; and he 
will add to it daily such as shall be saved. 



CHAPTER V. 

Discipline in a Church. 

" Know y* not that » little leaven leaveneih the whole lump ? Parge out therefbre the old 

leaven. 1 Cor. v. 6, 7. 

The subject next to be considered, is disci- 
pline in a church, or the dealings which are to be 
had with offending members. 

I. Our first question is, What are the ends to 
be gained by the exercise of discipline in a 
church ? 

1. One leading object is the reformation of 
offenders. The most careless view of the na- 
ture and design of church communion, shows 
that measures ought to be taken with an offend- 
ing member to secure his repentance and recov- 
ery. If the rule of Moses, " Thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin up- 
on him," is a law of brotherhood between man 
and man, how peculiarly binding must it be on 
those who are mutually connected by the bond 
of a covenant to walk together as followers of 
him who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and sep- 
arate fix)m sinners. " Brethren," says an apos- 
tle, " if a man be overtaken with a fault, ye 
who are spiritual restore such an one in the spi- 
rit of meekness." " Brethren^j'^ says another 
apostle, " if any of you do err from the truth. 
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and one convert him, let him know that he who 
converteth the sinner fix)m the error of his way, 
shall^ save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
a multitude of sins." 

2. The improvement and edification of the 
church, is another object to be secured by the 
exercise of discipline. Nothing is more at war 
with the objects for which churches were institu- 
ted, than the influence of members whose conduct 
belies their christian profession. A backsliding, 
erring, sinning member is not merely dead in re- 
spect to the good which he ought to be doing to 
his brethren, provoking them to love and good 
works, — ^his influence is positively pernicious ; if 
suffered to remain, it brings down the standard 
of piety in the church to a lower and still lower 
mark. '^ Know ye not," said Paul b refer- 
ence to this very point, addressing the church at 
Corinth — ^^ Know ye not that a litUe leaven leav- 
eneth the whole lump ? Purge out therefore the 
old leaven that ye may be a new lump." 

3. Another object is the vindication of the 
honor^of religion. By the institution of churches, 
Christianity is made to assume a visible form be* 
fore men. It is not a system of doctrines 
merely, and divine precepts propounded to the 
abstract consideration of those who hear of it ; 
it is a system embraced and professed by a dis- 
tinct body of men, and m popular estimation iden- 
tified with the character of those who unite in 
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professing it. When men see a church foil of 
the spirit of Christ, then they are constrained, 
in their consciences at least, to glorify God. 
When they see a church deformed with mem- 
bers whose life is a libel on the gospel, they are 
willmg to believe that libel true, they encourage 
themselves in despising religion, and harden their 
hearts against its claims. 

These are briefly the leading reasons why 
it is necessary that there be in every church the 
vigorous exercise of christian discipline on every 
occasion. 

II. Our next question is, What offenses 
ought to be made the subjects of discipline. 

Undoubtedly there may be too much use of 
church censures, and the very object for which 
they were instituted maybe thus defeated. There 
have been churches formed on the principle that 
nothing should be done which was not done 
unanimously ; the veto of a single individual was 
enough to defeat any measure. As one error 
always leads to another, this error lead to the 
still greater error of taking up a course of disci- 
pline against any member who on any occasion 
differed in judgment from the majority. Now 
what could the censures of such a church be 
worth ? It is plain then that not every differ- 
ence of opinion, no, nor eVery error in practice, 
ought to be taken up in the church as a grave 
offense. " Him that is weak in the faith, re- 

8* 
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ceive ye, but not to doubtful disputations." 
Much may be done to instruct and elevate an 
imperfect christian, much may be done to re- 
move his errors and correct his faults, which 
never ought to be reckoned under the head of 
discipline. 

What then is the general rule which ought to 
guide us on this subject ? I answer, First, noth- 
ing which if persisted m, would not be a proper 
ground of exclusion from the church, ought to be 
made the basis of any disciplinary proceedings. 
Secondly, no offense is a proper ground for ex- 
clusion from the church, unless it is one which if 
persisted in, implies a dereliction of the christian 
character. This last remark is sufficiently ver- 
ified by referring to that leading principle. You 
have no right to exclude from church commun- 
ion any whom Christ acknowledges as his re- 
deemed. 

In the scriptures we find such particulars as 
the following, mentioned as offenses calling for 
decided church censure. 

1. Scandalous vices and immoralities. " I 
have written to you," says Paul, (l.Cor. v. 11.) 
" if any man that is called a br'other be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or 
a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one 
no not to eat." 

2. The denial of the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity . " Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
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preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed." (Gal. i. 8.) " If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not bto your house, neither bid him God 
speed." (2 John 10.) There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that these passages, and others 
like them, require all the churches to disown 
those who disown the gospel. What are the 
essential truths of Christianity, is a question too 
large to be discussed here. I will only say, that 
while it is obvious that a man may through ig- 
norance or prejudice embrace some erroneous * 
interpretations of the word of God, or derive 
from it some erroneous inferences, yet be a sin- 
cere disciple of Christ, — it is equally plain that 
a man professing himself a disciple, may enter- 
tain doctrines which remove him farther from 
the school of Christ, than if he had professed 
himself a Mohammedan. 

3. Making parties and disturbances in the 
church. " A man that is an heretic," says 
Paul, " after the first and second admonition, re- 
ject." (Tit. iii. 10.) " A man that is an her- 
etic," means simply a man who creates divisions 
— a man of a factious and contentious spirit. A 
roan governed by such a spirit betrays a radical 
deficiency. He is not to be recognized as a 
christian. 

4. Suffering one^s dependent relatives to 
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want and to come upon public charity, when 
able to relieve them. Paul speaking to Timo- 
thy respecting the relief to be afforded by the 
churches to the helpless widows among them, 
says, " But if any widow have children or grand- 
children let them first learn to show piety at 
home," and adds, " If any provide not for his 
own and specially for those of his own house- 
hold, he has denied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel." (1 Tim. v. 4, 8.) Such an offend- 
er surely ought not to be retained in the church. 

5. Living without employment, — ^an indolent 
and useless life — was regarded by the apostles 
as an c^ense calling for the exercise of disci- 
pline. " We command you brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye with- 
draw yourselves from every brother that walk- 
eth disorderly." This disorderly walking is ex- 
plained in the context, to mean living without 
any active or useful employment. (2 Thess. 
iii. 6— n.) 

6. Living in irreconcileable enmity with any 
of the brethren, as it is a sufficient proof of a 
desperate destitution of the christian spirit, is 
also a proper subject of the most decided cen- 
sure on the part of the church. But upon this 
particular, we shall have occasion to touch 
again, in the sequel. 

III. What is the process and method in which 
the discipline of the church is to be adnynistered ? 
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In discussiog this question, I shall suppose 
that you as a church-member have asked it for 
your own practical instruction. 

1 . You are not to begin by telling your story 
in a church meeting. If you have heard or 
seen any thing against a brother, you are not to 
bring it before the church at all, till you have it 
in a suitable form and state for the action of the 
church. 

2. Nor are you in the first instance, to go 
with your complaints to the pastor or other el- 
ders of the church. The pastor is as it were 
the presiding judge, and the church is the jury, 
by whom it may be necessary that this case 
should be regularly tried; and common sense 
shows you the impropriety of trying to employ 
the judge as prosecutor.* If you are at a loss 



* It has been suggested to the writer, that the compari- 
son above, is liable to misapprehension. Doubtless it 
may be easily misunderstood, it the reader neglects to no- 
tice the object for which it is introduced. I would by no 
means intimate that the powers of a pastor in relation to 
the trial of offenders, are at all analagons to those of a 
judge in a court of law ; or that the church are only to act 
the part of jurors, receiving implicitly the decisions of 
the bench, resrpecting the principles applicable to the case 
in hand. It is indeed the duty of the pastor, in a case of 
discipline, to show, according to his ability, what rules of 
scripture, and what principles of common sense are appli- 
cable, and to do this impartially. It is his duty, in such 
matters, as in every thing else, to go before the churcli, 
as their guide and teacher ; but he is to guide them by in- 
struction and conviction, not imperatively. It is the duly 
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how to act in a particular emergency, you may 
properly apply to a pastor or other officer of the 
church, or to any judicious and experienced 
brother, for advice, — and you ought to do so — 
but you need not in such a case bring your com- 
plaint against the individual, with whom you 
have to do. Hqw easy is it to state your diffi- 
culty, and propose your mquiry, without men- 
tioning any name whatever. 

3. Nor are you to go round from one brother 
to another with your fears, and your anxieties, 
and your intimations about the supposed offender. 
That is the way in which mischief is sometimes 
done on a wide scale ; and if you attempt to act 
in that manner, you ought to meet a prompt re- 
buke from every one whom you address. 

What then is the proper method of proceed- 
ing ? I answer by ifeferring you to the well 
known rule laid down by Christ, in Matthew 
xviii ; 15 — 17. " If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 

of the church to follow him, so far as they have reason to 
believe that he is right ; and no farther. Perhaps the of- 
fice of judge-advocate in a military court, would afford a 
better illustration of these duties of a pastor, than can b© 
found any where else. 



^ 
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« 

Word may be established. And if he shall neg- 
lect to hear them, tell it unto the church. But 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." 
This text prescribes the method which ought to 
be adopted in all cases of personal injury, and 
in all ordinary cases of more general or public 
offense. i 

In regard to cases of personal injury, the V, 

language of the text is cleany imperative. " If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and * 

tell him his fault." First then, let us consider 
the rule in reference to such a case. 

1. The first thing to be done in the treatment 
of such a case, is private expostulation with the 
offender. " Go and tell him his fault between 
tbee and him alone." This you are. to do, in 
just this way, in regard to every offense which 
deserves to be noticed at all. It is a too com- 
mon practice with church-members, when they 
disagree', to neglect this simple measure — ^the 
dictate of common sense and christian feeling, 
no less than of the Savior — till the difficulty 
has been fermenting and brewing a long time ; 
till each has shown the other, in many ways, 
how much he dislikes and distrusts him; and 
perhaps till their mutual alienation has become 
a matter of general notoriety, not only in the 
church, but among all their worldly neighbors 
and acquaintance. Then when the difficulty 
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has grown old and stubborn, one of the parties 
begms what he caUs a course of discipline with 
the other, and goes to him, not with the design 
or hope of effecting a reconciliation at once, but 
only to tell him with a bitter mind all his griev- 
ances, and to get the matter in a way to be 
prosecuted before the church. 1 say then, re- 
member thb distinctly, If tby brother trespass 
against' thee, go at once, like a brother, and in 
the spirit of a brother, to win him back to the 
exercise of kind feelings toward yourself. Tell 
him just what it is which has wounded you ; 
hear his explanation; make every concession 
which you would make if you and he were in 
dying circumstances ; be resolved that by your 
kindness, and gentleness, and meekness, you 
will heap coals of fire on his head, to melt but 
not to consume, to purify but not to destroy. 
If the offense is too small to be treated so for- 
mally, it is too small to be mentioned to a third 
person ; nay it is too small to be remembered to 
his disadvantage. Do this then, if you do any- 
thing. Do this, and perhaps thou wilt gain thy 
brother. 

2. The next step, if the former fails, is ex- 
postulation with the assistance of one or two 
brethren. " If he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more." It was a princi- 
ple^ of Jewish law, that no man should be con- 
demned but by the concurrent testimony of two 



i 
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or three witnesses. " On the word of two wit- 
nesses^ or on the word of three witnesses, shall 
the matter rest.'' Deut. xix ; 15. This seems 
to have been a prdverb among the Jews in 
the time of our Savior. Christ quotes it accord- 
ingly in one of his public discourses, where he 
says, " My judgment is true ; for I am not alone, 
but I and the father that sent me. It is written 
in your law, that the testimony of two men 
is true.*' (John viii ; 16, 17.) So in this 
instance he quotes it — the very words of the 
law — ^in a popular and proverbial sense. Take 
with you one or two more, that your expostula- 
tion with the offender may be confirmed by 
their concurrence and authority ; and that, if 
you should be constrained to carry the matter 
farther, your complaint may be sustained by 
them, as well as by yourself. * Here is a second 
trial of the man's spirit, a second opportunity 
for a reconciliation. Though the former effort 
failed, there is hope that this may be successful. 
When you came alone, perhaps he heard you 
with some prejudice against you, perhaps your 
manner was not sufficiently conciliating, perhaps 
your words were not fitly chosen. But now 
you have selecfed one or two of the brethren 
whom you consider most likely to have a fa- 
vorable influence over him ; and in their com- 
pany you go to him, determined not to give him 
up, and earnestly bent on ejecting a reconcili- 

9 
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ation. These brethren act as mediators be- 
tween you and him, and as moderators of your 
debates. They hear his explanations, if he of- 
fers any ; they hear his defense, if he defends 
himself. They show you perhaps some error 
on your part ; they lead you perhaps to new 
concessions. They ply him with new argu- 
ments, or set the former arguments in a new 
light. Perhaps he yields ; if so, how blessed is 
the victory. Peace is restored. Thou hast 
gained thy brother. 

3. If he is stiU unyielding, there remains an- 
other effort. " If he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church." In bringing the mat- 
ter before the church, still use the advice and 
assistance of those brethren who have already 
assisted you. Let that which is alledged against 
the offending brother be distinctly defined. 
Show, in your complaint, (which ought of course 
to be in writing,) w^hat specific offenses the ac- 
cused has committed against you, so that he 
may know, and the church may know, what it 
is which you are to prove, and against which 
he must defend himself. Let your complaint 
be put into the hands of the elders, that they 
may advise you of any mistake which you may 
have committed, or of any thing which you may 
have left undone. And if, even at this stage, a 
reconciliation can be effected, by their media- 
tion, or in any other way, so much the better ; 
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the great point is secured ; thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if the necessity remains, let 
it come before the church ; and let the church 
use their united endeavors to heal the difficulty. 
Perhaps the offender may now be won over to 
a new spirit. Let the trial be made. Let him 
be admonished and pleaded with by the assem- 
bled brotherhood, speaking through their elders. 
Try it diligently and thoroughly. Perhaps he 
may be gained. 

4. But if all is in vain, then comes the last 
resort. " If he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publi- 
can." He is no longer to be reckoned among 
the faithful. He has shown that he has not the 
spirit of Christ, and is none of his ; and what 
remains but that he be regarded and treated 
accordingly. The church is to exclude him 
from its fellowship. 

This is the method of proceeding in cases of 
personal injury. The same principles obvi- 
ously apply, in all ordinary cases of more gene- 
ral and public offense. You have seen in a 
brother something scandalous. He has done 
you no personal wrong ; but he has fallen into 
some course of conduct, or has committed some 
individual act, which dishonors the gospel, and 
is glaringly inconsistent with his christian pro- 
fession. How obviously is it your duty in such 
a case, not to publish the offense, not to make 
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it a matter of debate and discussion with others, 
not to avoid the offender as a person infected, 
but first of all to go with the kbdness of a 
brother, and tell him of his fault in a private 
fi^temal conversation. If you bring him to re- 
pentance, and to such acknowledgment of his 
sin as shall seem to be required by the nature 
of the case, which is indeed the first firuits of ij 
repentance, you have nothing more to do. It 
he shows no signs of repentance, if he denies 
the fact alledged, or admitting the fact, denies its 
criminality ; or admitting both, manifests no con- 
trition or change of mind ; you are to take with 
you one or two more, and with their aid and 
counsel, to renew the effort. Then, when you 
have done your utmost to reclaim him, but in vain, 
bring the matter, as in the other case, to the 
knowledge * of the church ; and it is for the 
church to take the same course as before. 

Cases sometimes occur, of such a nature, and 
attended by such circumstances, that the church, 
as a body, is constrained to take cognizance of 
them at once. Yet in these cases, which are 
by no means so frequent as some suppose them 
to be, the process of discipline ought generally 
to be conducted through the successive stages 
described by Christ, in the passage above quo- 
ted. Private admonition and expostulation, first 
by some single member of the church deputed 
for the purpose, on account of his special fitness ; 
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then, if that fails, by one or two more, deputed 
in like manner ; and if the offender is still un- 
yielding, the admonition of the church; ought to 
precede the act of expulsion. Each of these 
trials affords a new opportunity of securing that 
great end, the repentance of the erring brother. 
In all ordinary cases, I say, the several stages 
of this process ought to be performed, before 
the excision of the offender. Yet it cannot 
well be questioned that some peculiar cases ad- 
mit of peculiar proceedings. How, think you, 
was the incestuous man excluded from the 
church in Corinth after the receipt of Paul's 
first epistle ? Was he retained, with all that 
thick and loathsome infamy upon him, while 
one expostulation after another was tried in vain, 
and the result patiently waited for? Ought 
he to have been so retained ? The crime being 
so horrible, and the fact so notorious, whaf 
could be done for the vindication of the dishon- 
ored gospel, what for the reformation of the 
offender ; but to cut him off at once, as one 
with whom there could be no communion, no 
not for an hour ; and then to deal with Jhim ; 
and on his giving, to the church and to the world, 
fit demonstrations of repentance, to restore him 
in the spirit of meekness ? When similar cases 
occur in these days, I would justify a summary 
process by this apostolic example. To delay 
and linger for form's sake, where the offense is 

9* 
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marked by preeminent guilt and flagrancy ; to 
retain such an offender in communion while pri- 
vate expostulation can be twice repeated with a 
proper interval, and while public admoniticm 
can be employed, and time affi>rded for its re- 
sults to be manifested, — ^nay to permit him to 
come forward, at any stage of such a process^ 
and wipe all away by any form of confession,— 
such a course, mstead of bemg likely to inspire 
him with horror and remorse at the enormity of 
his crime, seems likely rather to make him feel 
that there is nothing so very enormous and 
shocking in the case, and thus to harden his 
heart and make him forever a reprobate. In- 
stead of promptly vindicating the outraged hon- 
or of religion, it seems likely rather to encour- 
age the contempt of infidels and the ribaldry of 
the profane. In the cases now referred to, it 
belongs to the offender to prove that his peni- 
tence is true and thorough, before he can be- 
ccnne again a credible professor of faith in Christ ; 
and that proof can be found only in the exhibi- 
tion of the proper fruits of repentance. 

IV. What is excommunication ? What does 
the excision of an offending member include ? 

1 . It does not affect the final salvation of the 
excommunicated person, or the possibility of 
his becoming the subject of pardoning and re- 
newing grace. No man's salvation depends on 
his continuing in the communion of any particular 
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church. If he is excommunicated without cause, 
he is €is likely to be saved as before. If he is 
excommunicated for a sufficient reason, he would 
have been lost had he continued in the bosom of 
the church. If he shall finally be rejected fi-om 
the society and blessedness of heaven, it will not 
be because he was previously excommunicated 
from the church on earth, but only because of 
his intrinsic unfitness to be a companion of the 
saints. When he comes to the bar of the final 
judge, the question will not be, What was his 
standing in the church ? — ^but. Has he made his 
peace with God through the blood of the great 
attonement ? The book to be opened will not 
be the book of church records ; but the Lamb's 
book of Ufe. 

2. Excommunication implies no imprecation, 
oo prayer of malediction. A Roman Catholic 
sentence of excommunication, or such a sentence 
in the forms of the Greek church, is little else 
than a tissue of curses. But as we understand 
the nature of a church and the ends of church 
discipline, the excision of an offender fix)m such a 
society, is far firom involving any thing like the 
imprecation of misery upon his soul or his body. 

But it may be asked, What is that " deliver- 
ing such an one to Satan," which is spoken of 
by Paul, in reference to the case of the offender 
at Corinth ? I answer, if it means, as most com- 
mentators seem to suppose, that the excision of 
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that man from the church was to be followed by 
some divine infliction of bodily pain in testimo- 
ny of the authority of the apostle, then that 
case was sb far peculiar, and constitutes no ex- 
ample for churches, whose sentence of excision 
has no such consequences. And let this phrase- 
ology mean what it may, one thing is very clear, 
there is nothing of t^e spirit of malediction 
about it ; if the guilty person is " delivered to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh," it is to 
the end " that the spirit might be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus." 

3. Excommunication then, is, on the part of 
the church, simply the solemn declaration of a 
fact which diligent and patient inquiry is suppo- 
sed to have ascertained beyond all reasonable 
dispute. The sentence is a public declaration, 
that in the judgment of the church this man is 
not one of Christ's disciples ; that he gives ev- 
idence of a heart fatally alienated from the God 
of grace ; that therefore they are under no ob- 
ligation and have no right any longer to acknowl- 
edge him as a brother in the Lord, or to hold 
communion with him as a fellow disciple and a 
fellow heir of the grace of life. The effect of that 
declaration is, that all his visible relations to the 
kingdom of God on earth are at an end. The 
church has protested against him; and he ceases 
to be an accredited representative of the gospel. 
The act of the church does not make him a repro- 
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bate ; it only declares that they have found him 
one, and that they are constrained to treat him 
accordingly. 

Such is a rapid survey of the dealings which 
are to be had with offending members in a church. 
I have endeavored to place the subject in the 
light of plain scripture and plain common sense. 
Need we say now how far that church has de- 
parted from the order and purity of the gospel 
in which the discipline of offenders is fallen into 
disuse ? Need any thing be said to illustrate the 
importance of this discipline, its indispensable 
importance to all the ends of fellowship, im- 
provement, and extended influence, for which 
churches were instituted ? Is there any need 
of warning you to see to it, that this great means 
of grace is not neglected, in the church Vith 
which you are in covenant ? 

What spirit is that which would denounce a 
church for the exercise of discipline? That 
such a spirit is sometimes manifested in certain 
quarters — that the expulsion of an offender from 
a church is sometimes condemned as an infringe- 
ment on his civil ridits — who is ignorant ? That 
such a spirit is the spirit of intolerance and 
persecution, what candid mind can hesitate to 
believe ? 

Is there any thing more inseparable from re- 
ligious freedom, or more worthy to he numbered 
£tmong the inalienable rights of man, than the 
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liberty of associating for religious and devotional 
purposes ? What is more natural, what more rea- 
sonable, than that those who thus associate should 
be allowed to say whom they will admit to their 
communion, and whom they will disown and re- 
ject ? Take away from the churches this liber- 
ty ; let any civil power come into the churches, 
and claim the right of judging for them who may 
be expelled as unworthy and who shall be retain- 
ed ; and it will be time to charter another May- 
Flower,* and bear away for some new inhos- 
pitable shore, where we may again set up the 
altars of our God beyond the reach of tyranny. 
But it is sometimes said. Freedom of opinion 
is sacred, and if you excommunicate me for ray 
supposed errors of faith, you violate my freedom 
of opinion. Not at all, — we answer. You 
have liberty to think as you please ; and have 
not we liberty to think as we please ? You have 
the liberty of thinking that your Unitarianism or 
Universalism is the Christianity of the Bible, if 
you can, and the liberty of saying so ; and shall 
we be denied the liberty of thinking our 
thoughts about the matter, and saying what we 
think. Is this liberty of opinion all on one side ; 
or does it belong alike to all parties ? Have not 
we as good a right to think and to declare that 



* The name of the vessel which brought the Pilffiima 
to Plymonth in 1620. 
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the Universalist is not a christian, as he has to 
think and declare that Christianity consists in the 
doctrine that there is no fiiture retribution ? 

But it is said, that to expel a man from the 
church on account of his opinions, is to injure 
him by stigmatizing his character. I answer, 
Ecclesiatical censures, when applied on slight 
occasions, hurt no man ; and when applied on 
great occasions, they wrong no man. No man 
would be hurt by being expelled from a Pres- 
byterian or Congregational church, for the opin- 
ion that sin is the voluntary act of an intelligent 
agent ; the sufferer in such a case would be the 
excommunicating church, not the excommunica- 
ted individual. No man could be wronged by 
a simple exclusion from the Roman Catholic 
church for not believing the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, or for maintaining that the worship 
of the mass is idolatry ; in such a case the com- 
mon sense of the public would decide at once, 
that there ought to be, and eould be, no religious 
communion between the parties. To expel a 
man for opinions which he does not hold, would 
be indeed injustice ; but if a man is really a Uni- 
versalist, what harm will it be to him if the 
church declares the fact, and declares that there- 
fore it can no longer recognize him as a fellow 
disciple ? Is his character impaired in the esti- 
mation of the public ? What is it which makes 
men distrust him ? The fact that the church 
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has ejected him for his theological opinions? 
or the fact that he is a Universalist ? It is the 
man's known opinions which impair his character 
in such a case, — ^not tjie doings of the church ill 
reference to those opinions. 

It cannot easily be doubted, that the men 
who make the most outcry against this exercise 
of church discipline, understand well enough^ 
the absurdity of their own clamor. No absur- 
dity can be greater than such complaints and 
threats, unless it be the absurdity of a church 
that would permit them to influence its proceed- 
ings. The public — not the christian public, but 
the irreligious world, infidels and all, know per- 
fectly, how irreconcilable is the differenc'e be- 
tween the common faith of the evangelical 
churches on the one hand, and the grosser 
forms of heresy on the other. And the public 
conscience will always justify all such acts of 
reasonable discipline. , 



CHAPTER VI. 

Responsibility of Church- Members as professors of Religion. 

" Among whom ye shine it« lijtita in the world." Philippi'Uia ii- 15 

No man can be regarded as being strictly and 
truly a professor of religion, so long as he refii- 
ses to associate himself with some visible com- 
munity of cHristians. It is the association of 
christians in churches, which, in effect, draws 
the dividing line between that party on the one 
hand, who are considered asr undertaking and en- 
gaging to be the followers of Christ, and that 
party on the other hand who are considered as 
undertaking no such thing. 

This makes it proper for us, while we are ex- 
amining the relations and duties of church-mem- 
bers, to give a particular and distinct attention 
to their peculiar responsibility as professors of 
religion. 

I. Wherein does this responsibility of church 
members consist ? 

I answer ^r*^, It does not consist in their hav- 
ing any great duties to perform which are not 
the common duties of all men. It is their duty 
to love God, and to spend their lives in the ser- 
vice of the Redeemer ; and so it is the duty of 
every other man. It is their duty to pray, to 

10 
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pray often and fervently ; and so it is the duty 
of every man. It is their duty to walk humbly 
with God, making his word their guide, and dil- 
igently observing all his institutions ; and whose 
duty is it not ? It is their duty to be always 
active and enterprising in efforts to do good, 'and 
especially in efforts to save souls ; and is there 
any man who is not bound to do likewise ? It is 
their duty to separate themselves from the wick- 
edness of an ungodly \yorId, and to avoid every 
appearance of evil ; and is this duty peculiar to 
them ? or is it a duty which iib man can neglect 
but at the peril of his soul ? It is their duty to 
commemorate the death of Christ according to 
his institution ; and is not this the duty of every 
soul for whom Christ died, and to whom his 
dying love has been declared ? It is their duty 
solemnly to dedicate their children to the Lord, 
and faithfully to train them in his covenant ; and 
is not this too the duty of every parent, as really 
as it is theirs ? All the details of duty are inclu- 
ded in the great commandments, "Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength ;'' and " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself;" — and both these 
commandments in all the particulars of their ap- 
plication, are as binding on every man, as they 
are on him who has professed to follow Christ. 

In what then does the peculiar responsibility 
of a professed christian consist? I answer sec- 
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ondly, It consists generally in this fact, that m 
consequence of his relations to the cause of re- 
ligion and to his fellow men as a professor of the 
gospel, his actions have an increased importance. 
The conduct of a professed christian, righf and 
wrong, is more important than the same conduct 
could be, if he made no such profession. On 
this point I offer two illustrations. 

1- His conduct is 4iiore generally observed, 
and more carefully scrutinized by those who 
witness it. Plac^ any man where all his con- 
duct is seen and carefully attended to, and there 
is of course a greater importance attached to all 
his actions than could belong to the same ac- 
tions if he were placed in circumstances of en- 
tire obscurity. Every man who makes a pro- 
fession of religion, places himself in such a situ- 
ation. On him the eyes of men are fixed,- to 
see how he conducts himself. He has avowed 
the determbation to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly ; and many are watching him to see 
how that avowed determination is carried into 
execution. Men of the world are looking at 
him ; his fellow christians are watching over 
him ; all his offenses are marked, all his indis- 
cretions noticed ; no act or word of his is sure 
to pass without some comment silent or expres- 
sed. This alone, if there were nothing else to 
be considered — the mere fact that every thing 
which he does or says is peculiarly liable to no- 
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tice, attaches to all his conduct a special impor- 
tance, and thus connects with it a special respon- 
sibility. 

2. The conduct of a professed christian has 
more influence. Whatever gives influence to 
a man's example, makes his actions more im- 
portant and increases his responsibility. The 
example of a rich man is more thought of, and 
more likely to be followed, than the example of 
the same man would be if he were poor ; and 
in this respect he has more to account for. So 
the example of magistrates and men to whom 
power is entrusted, and the example of men who 
are endowed with superior intelligence, is more 
important because more influential; and the 
conduct of such men is therefore attended with 
a greater responsibility. And is there nothing 
in the relations of a professor of religion which 
gives his conduct a more serious influence than 
the same conduct could have if he made no re- 
ligious profession ? By his profession he has be- 
come, as it were, a living representative of the 
gospel of Christ. Most men judge of religion, 
to a very great extent, by what they see of it in 
the conduct of its professors. To him there- 
fore, among others, they look to see what reli- 
gion is ; and his habitual conduct, nay all that 
he does, has an influence on their opinions and 
their conscience, if not directly on their course 
of action. If they see him living like a stran- 
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ger and pilgrim in this world ; if they see that it 
is his aim to serve God by promoting the best 
interests of his fellow men; if they see him 
walking as Christ walked ; there is a voice in 
every action of his, which reproves them for 
their unbelief and tells them how pure and bles- 
sed and powerfijl is that gospel which he has 
embraced and which they are neglecting. But 
if on the other hand they see him living as they 
live, bearing no decided practical testimony 
against their worldliness, their unholy ambition, 
their love of pleasure, their neglect of God ; 
they lay their consciences asleep ; they persuade 
themselves that there is no great difference be- 
tween religion and iireligion, and therefore no 
great need of their attending to the matter at 
all. In like manner, though not perhaps to the 
same extent, does his conduct affect his fellow 
christians. He and they are mutually connect- 
ed, in an important relation arising from their 
common profession. When minds are thus con- 
nected, there is of necessity a mutual influence, 
an influence tending to bring all to the same 
level of feeling and of practice. One warm- 
hearted, consistent, active christian does much 
to iniiise into all his brethren the same spirit by 
which he is animated. And one cold, worldly, 
dead professor of religion, may be an affliction 
and a curse to the whole church with which he 
is connected, he may grieve and dishearten those 

10* 
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who would strive for better things ; and not on- 
ly so, but he may spread all around him, the 
coldness of spiritual death. 

On professors of religion, then, rests this em- 
inent responsibility, What they do, the spirit 
which they manifest in their lives, the example 
which they give, is regarded by other men as an 
illustration of the nature, power, and value of 
religion. To them is committed in a great mea- 
sure, the power of deciding what shall be the 
popular notion of christian holiness. To them 
IS entrusted the visible dignity and glory of the 
gospel. Each of them individually sustains his 
own part of this immense responsibility. 

II. What are some of the particulars in which 
professed christians most frequently fail to honor 
the gospel? 

In answering this question, I am not obliged 
to speak particularly of the dishonor done to re- 
ligon by apostacy, or by open vice. It may 
perhaps be otherwise elsewhere ; but here, in 
our churches, the instances are few,— compared 
with the whole number of church-members, the 
instances are very few, — in which a professed 
disciple is convicted of dishonesty, or unclean- 
ness, or drunkenness, or any offense against what 
is commonly called good morals. And when such 
instances occur, instances involving a decided 
abandonment of christian character ; there is a 
ready though imperfect remedy, the offender can 
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be cut off and disowned. It niay be publicly 
declared that he has proved himself a deceiver, 
that neither the church nor the gospel is account- 
able for his conduct; and thus, though the stig- 
ma of his crime remains for a long time, insepa- 
rable from religion in the calumnies of the pro- 
fane, a loud and solemn testimony is lifted up 
against it. Every such fall is dreadful in its in- 
fluence on the ungodly ; but it is not in this 
way that professors of religion most frequently 
fail to honor their profession, nor is it of these 
things that I am here to speak. I am to point 
out rather, some of those common deficiencies 
on the part of professed christians, which are 
not considered as involving a forfeiture of chris- 
tian character, which church-censures do not 
reach and cannot remedy, but which are seri- 
ously inconsistent with the responsibility of those 
who are depended on to ^' shine as lights in the 
world." 

1. The members of churches frequently dis- 
honor religion, by their ignorance in respect to 
religious things. A professor of religion, espe- 
cially one who is not uninformed on other sub- 
jects, ought to be able to correct the misappre- 
hensions of worldly men, to refute the calumni- 
ous representations and objections of opposers, 
and on all proper occasions to give a reason, 
i. e. a rational and convincing account, of the 
hope that is in him. This is expected. But 
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how often is the expectation defeated. How 
often is a professor of religion who has been 
such for many years, almost as ignorant of the 
system of divine truth, and of the grounds and 
reasons of that which he professes to believe, as 
the convert of yesterday. A member of a 
church is naturally expected to be acquainted 
with the nature, object, relations, and principles 
of the association to which he belongs. But 
how often are church-members found ignorant 
of any rational ground of preference for one 
form of church organization over another, or for 
any form of church organization at all — ready to 
be subverted by any dogmatic assertion of igno- 
rant or prejudiced men — ready to give up 
Christ's institutions, or even the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made them free, if somebody 
shall, only confidently enough, tell them that 
they are mistaken. It is naturally expected of 
professors of religion, that they shall not be ig- 
norant Inspecting the state and progress of reli- 
gion in the world, the interests and vicissitudes 
of the kingdom of God, and the things which 
christians can do, and ought to do, to fill the 
earth with the knowledge and praise of the Sa- 
vior. But how often are they found miserably 
uninformed about these things, easily imposed 
upon by adversaries, ready to give credence to 
every lying messenger of Satan, that shall un- 
dertake to dissuade them fix)m any effort of as- 
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sociated christian benevolence. All this, lam- ' 
entable as it is, would be quite excusable were 
there no means of information. But in these 
days, and in this community, how inexcusable 
is such ignorance in any man who has common 
sense, and common intelligence on other sub- 
jects ; and how dishonorable is it to religion 
that such ignorance should be betrayed by its 
professors. 

Let me charge you then, especially, my 
youthful brethrea in the church of God, not to 
dishonor religion in this way. Take pains— use 
diligence to be well instructed in every thing 
that relates to the gospel. You may not be 
able to study the original languages of the scrip- 
tures ; but you may read your English Bible till 
you are familiar with every book and chapter, 
with" every appeal and argument. You may 
not be able to see for yourself, what learned men 
have said in Latin and German, by way of 
learned commentary on the word of God ; but 
you have plain expositions of the scripture in 
your mother tongue, which will help you to a 
happy knowledge of its spirit, its connections, 
and its force. You may not be able to enter 
with the acuteness of a skillful theologian into 
all the nice discussions of the day ; but you may 
take some plain and popular compend of di- 
vinity, and read it with your bible in your hand, 
till you understand the system of divine truth. 
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and are able to prove what you believe out of 
the living oracles. You may not be learned in 
all the lore of early ecclesiasticat history, — ^nor 
is that needful for you; but you may easily learn 
the constitution and usages of the churches 
around you, and how far these are sustained by 
scriptural example, and by the principles of 
common sense. And if you know enough to 
read a newspaper intelligently, then you may 
easily make yourself acquainted with the pro- 
gress of religion every where, and with the 
merits and conduct of every benevolent enter- 
prise. 

2. Religion sometimes suffers dishonor by the 
neglect of its professors to employ their good 
sense and discretion in their efforts to promote 
the cause of Christ. Numerous are the injunc- 
tions of scripture which insist on the exercise 
of cool discretion in every attempt to rebuke in- 
iquity or to promote holbess. What means that 
passage in the Proverbs where in one verse we 
are told, " Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest thou also be like unto him," — and in 
the next verse we read, " Answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit ?" What can it mean but this, that in un- 
dertaking to rebuke a wicked man or to hold 
any debate with him, you must use a careful 
prudence. What else can be the meaning of 
that maxim in the sermon on the mount, " Give 
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not that which is holy unto the dogs ; neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine ?" What means 
that direction given by Christ to his apostles, 
" Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves ?" 
Did he not intend that they should employ all 
the deliberation and foresight of which they 
were masters, in the work of spreading-the gos- 
pel ? What can be plainer in itself than that 
you are to put in requisition all your good sense 
and your soundest discretion, whenever you un- 
dertake to do good ? Yet sometimes do we not 
see men who in relation to other things show 
judgment, forethought, and a sense of the con- 
nection between means and results, divorcing 
themselves, as it were, from their judgment and 
common sense, when the ways and means of 
promoting Christ's kingdom, are in question^ 
and acting as if zeal were the only possible qua- 
lification for usefulness ? 

3. Religion is most frequently dishonored by 
a neglect of what are deemed the more minute 
applications of christian principle. Gross viola- 
tions of the moral law are comparatively rare ; 
but these lesser inconsistencies with the spirit of 
a christian profession are numerous, and often 
distressing. 

The tendency of christian principles in the 
heart, is to make a man generous in his spirit, 
and honorable in all his conduct. No man who 
has attained to an eminent degree of the spirit 
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of the gospel, can be mean-spirited or niggardly ; 
the &ith which fixes his mind on objects of 
heavenly contemplation, and expands his heart 
with the noblest afiections, makes it impossible. 
Could such a man as Paul do a mean thing ? So 
it ought to be with every professor of religion ; 
he ought to apply the elevated principles of his 
profession to sill the details of his business ; eve- 
ry action of his life ought to be controlled by the 
spirit of a heavenly mind. And if he indulges 
himself in any thing contrary to this, he does 
violence to the better principle within him, and 
hinders lamentably his own improvement in ho- 
liness. How carefully then ought every one 
who would be a christian, to keepi himself at a 
great remove from every thing low, or narrow, 
or of questionable propriety, in his worldly trans- 
actions, and from all that looks like grasping 
and hard dealing, or like going very near the 
edge of dishonesty. Is not religion too often 
dishonored by the want of this minute consci- 
entiousness in its zealous professors ? 

And here, as I am addressing these conside- 
rations particularly to the young, let me say 
that religion in an apprentice, or journeyman, 
ought to make him far more faithful than others, 
to his master or employer ; and that an appren- 
tice who neglects his master's business, for any 
reason whatever but a physical inability to at- 
tend to it, or the hired workman who acts, in 
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the least, the part of an eye-servant, does that 
which is inconsistent with his christian profes- 
sion, and thus dishonorable to the gospel. Your 
time for amusement, your time for reading, your 
time for devotion, should be taken not at all 
from your master, but from that portion of time 
which you are allowed to consider as your own. 
If you are working for another, or for yourself, 
when your master has a right to suppose that 
you are working for him, you are guilty of 
dishonesty. And whether that work be twelve 
hours or twelve minutes, the dishonesty is the 
same in kind; there is no difference but in 
degree. 

The legitimate tendency of religion in another 
particular, is to that gentleness and suavity of 
manners, and that kindness of speech, which is 
the most appropriate garb of true christian 
meekness and gentleness of temper. But how 
often do we see professed christians exhibiting 
in their language and deportment, a self-willed 
overbearing temper, which irritates and repels 
all who come in contact with it, and the indul- 
gence of which, resists, grieves, quenches the 
spirit of Christ within them. As a professor of 
religion, you ought to cultivate diligently, a kind 
and affectionate temper. Is your natural tern** 
per, stem, morose, forbidding ? Labor to over- 
come it, and to honor religion by making your« 
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self an example of its meekness, gentleness, and 
imiversal kindness* 

The tendency of religion, in another respect, 
is to great simplicity as to style and manner of 
living. The worldly spirit loves display. The 
rich man loves to display his wealth ; visit his 
dwelling, and see how much is intended for 
display. He who values himself for his learn- 
ing, or his wit, or his imagination, loves to have 
his valued qualities seen ; and hence his pedant** 
ly, hfe forwardness, or his affectation. She who 
thinks highly of her beauty, loves to have that 
beauty seen, and hence her extravagant adom- 
ings of her person, and her sometimes unfortu- 
nate, because too manifest, attempts to make 
herself, " the observed of all observers." The 
Bpirit of religion in the heart, opposes all this. 
Thus religion where it has full and free scope, is 
the best refiner of the taste ; for the purest sim- 
plicity is the truest elegance. Sometunes we 
see this happily illustrated, when a gay and 
fiishionable lady becomes a serious and intelli^ 
gent believer. What a change, outwardly as 
well as inwardly. Gone are the extravagant 
adomings of gold and pearls and costly array ; 
and even the irreligious of refined taste, marvel 
at the more attractive simplicity of her attire, 
not knowbg how it comes to pass. The change 
is perfectly natural ; and takes place, perhaps, 
without any distinct design or consciousness on 
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her part. Change a peacock into a ring-dove ; 
and you will of course change the flaunting 
gorgeous feathers of the one, into the delicate 
plumage of the other. The outward revolu- 
tion, wlien a gay female is converted, is gene- 
rally in proportion to the change within, and 
results from that new simplicity of taste, which is 
inspired by christian simplicity of heart. Such 
simplicity of taste, stamped on a church-mem- 
ber's whole style of living, honors religion. But 
a dashing, self-displaying, finery-loving professor, 
disgraces Christianity. 

The tendency of christian piety is to a cheer- 
ful tranquillity and peace of mind. No man in 
the world can be so happy, as that man can be, 
and ought to be, who truly walks with God, and 
has his affections on things above. This, seen 
and known, as it must be seen and known where 
it really exists, honors the gospel. But a 
gloomy melancholy believer, one who is always 
in the dark, makes men afraid of religion ; and 
indeed if he is a fair example of its power, they 
are not without some reason to be afraid of it. 
The active christian ; he who diligently applies 
the great principles, and the all-inspiring mo^ 
tives of Christianity , to his general course of liv- 
ing and to all its details ; he who gives himself 
wholly to the cause of the Redeemer, so that 
he can truly say that for him to live is Christ ; 
will be a happy christian. But he whose reli- 
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gion consists chiefly in speculation and sensi- 
bility ; and who thinks much and inquires much 
about his frames and experiences, instead of ad- 
dicting himself in simplicity and earnestness to 
. the active service of his Lord, will generally be 
one of your melancholy and unhappy professors, 
if not one that in some other way, and some worse 
way, dishonors the holy name by which he has 
been called. 

4. Professed christians often dishonor religion 
by the want of a holy and fervent zeal in the 
things of the kingdom of God. Nothing is 
more inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
than that indifference to the salvation of men, 
that cold insensibility to the thrilling rousing mo- 
tives of the word of God, that conformity to the 
world in its maxims and fa^ions, of which we 
all see so many examples. And how much all 
this dishonors religion before men, checks its 
progress, and keeps back its universal triumph, 
let every man judge in his own conscience. 

III. We have seen wherein consists the pe-' 
culiar responsibility of a religious profession ; 
and wherein professed christians most frequently 
come short of their special obligations. We 
may now inquire what helps and advantages 
the professed christian has, to aid him in sus- 
taining this responsibility? In answering this 
question I mention, 

!• Thoap mean^ of grace which aye common 
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to all. You who sustain this great responsibil- 
ity, have the word of God, teaching you to 
choose your way and guide your footsteps by 
the light of eternity, and bringing to your heart 
a world of warming and inspiring motives. You 
have the sabbath, ever returning with its hal- 
lowed influences, and telling you of rest and 
purity in heaven. You have the privileges of 
God's house, the preaching of the gospel, the 
moving solemnities of social worship. You 
have free access to the throne of grace through 
Jesus Christ, and may call down upon your 
soul the influences of the Eternal Spirit. These 
means of grace, God has given to train men, — • 
all men who do not resist them and thus make 
them void — for heaven. It is by these means 
of grace, first of all and chiefly, that you must 
grow in holiness, and be fitted to discharge ef- 
fectively, your serious and special responsibilities. 
But these common means of grace are not the 
only help which, as a professed christian, you 
enjoy ; for, 

2. The fact of your peculiar responsibility, 
or rather the knowledge of that fact, is a pecu- 
liar advantage. To know that your conduct is 
watched and closely scrutinized; more espe- 
cially, to know that every act of yours assumes 
a new importance, in consequence of your spe- 
cial relations to the church and to the cause of 
Christ ; to know that your example, in its influ- 
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ence, if it be good^ is more blessed, or if it be 
evil, is more malignant, than that of other men ; 
to know that you stand where, if you do not 
testify loudly and clearly for the glory of Christ 
and of his gospel, you will shamefully dishonor 
both ; all this tends with a powerful influence to 
make you more watchfiil over yourself, more on 
your guard against temptations, more fervent in 
your supplications for the promised Spirit, more 
diligent to profit by the means of grace, and 
more actively devoted to the service of Christ. 

3. The sympathy and watchfulness of your 
brethren, affords you another peculiar advan- 
tage. AH those who are associated with you 
in this profession, have covenanted to watch 
over you, to reprove you when you stray ; and 
you and they are mutually bound by the ties of 
common affection and common interest. You 
and they constitute a separate and peculiar com- 
munity, pervaded by one spirit. You are asso- 
ciated with them for the very purpose of mutual 
security and improvement. One chief end of 
the association is that you may all grow in grace, 
and may provoke one another to love and good 
works. Is this now no advantage in respect to 
your peculiar responsibilities ? Place a chris- 
tian where he can have no communion with be- 
lievers, where all with whom he can associate 
are entirely worldly and selfish, and will he not 
be in most peculiar danger? Every thing 
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around him conspires to smother and quench 
the fire of devotion in his spirit. Every thing 
cooperates with the corrupt tendencies of his 
nature, to make him forget the things that are 
not seen, to make him selfish and earthly in his 
affections, and to prevent him from seeking that 
intercourse with God by which alone he lives. 
But place him among christians, let him be 
known as one of them, let him share with them 
in their common interests and enterprises, let 
him feel that they are watching over him in 
love, and that in like manner he is bound to 
watch over them ; and will there not be be- 
tween him and them, a mutual influence to 
promote each other's spiritual interests ? In that 
sympathy which always operates when kindred 
minds are thus brought into contact, will there 
not be a mutual influence to cheer and quicken ? 
Will not this sympathy be likely to raise the 
tone of christian feeling ? Will it not aid in 
bringing up to a high point, the standard of 
christian zeal and efibrt ? The blessed experi- 
ence of thousands testifies. 

4. The special duties and acts of church- 
membership, afford you important assistance. I 
refer now to all those acts which you are called 
to perform as a member of the church, all those 
solemnities in which you take your part by virtue 
of your relation to the visible kingdom of Christ. 
The act of making a public profession of faith 
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in the Redeemer^ and of entering into an ex- 
plicit covenant with God and his people, may 
be considered as one of these duties. And what 
impression such an act is fitted to produce on 
the mind of the actor, what assistance it b likely 
to yield him in subduing his worldly afiections ; 
— ^need I describe? When he solemnly de- 
clares that he has chosen Jesus Christ as his 
Savior and his hope, and that it is his deliberate 
and settled purpose to devote his life and being 
to the praise of God ; is there not much in such 
a vow, will there not be much in the remembrance 
of it, to impress his mind with the grandeur of 
bis relations to the world not seen, much to 
make him feel that he is dead to earth and sense 
and self, and that his life is hid with Clirist in 
God ? And afterwards, when he joins in re- 
ceiving others to the same covenant, is there 
not something in that act, not only to remind him 
of his vows, but also to impress upon him most ef- 
fectively his great responsibility ? Perhaps he 
is a parent. If so, is it no special advantage to 
him in the discharge of his parental duties, that 
he may bring his children to the altar of Grod, 
and there, by the touching simplicity of a hal- 
lowed ceremony, dedicate them to bis Savior ? 
And whatever may be the relations which he 
sustains, whatever the sphere in which he acts 
as a professor of the gospel, if he is indeed de- 
sirous to live up to the mark of his responsi- 
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bility, and keep his heart warmed always with 
devotion to Christ, will he not find himself 
kindled to new fervor of affection, and raised to 
new energy of holy purpose, so often as he eats 
of that bfiead, and drinks of that cup, which show 
the Lord's death, bearing his thoughts backward 
to the darkness, the tears, the terrors of that 
night in which the Savior was betrayed, to the 
untold, unfathomed anguish of Gethsemane, to 
the dying agony of Calvary. 

Is it not a privilege, then, to be a professed 
disciple of Christ ? Is it not an honorable priv- 
lege to bear his name, and to stand among men 
a living representative of the power and beauty 
of his gospel ? Is it not a privilege to be thus 
the salt of the earth, the light of the world, 
placed like a city on a hill, which cannot be hid ? 
What though you feel on every side your weak- 
ness, and are ready to tremble at this great re- 
sponsibility ; have you not access to fountains of 
eternal strength, and are you not surrounded by 
aids and incitements of inestimable value ? It 
is a privilege to be enrolled and acknowledged 
among the followers of Jesus our Lord. 

But, remember, this privilege is of no advan- 
tage save to those who value it aright, and are 
resolved to make the most of it. No privilege 
of any kind can be a real privilege except to such 
as choose to avail themselves of it. Of what 
value is the increased responsibility of a religious 
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profession to him who is not bent on discharging 
It ? What is this extended influence, what are 
these better opportunities of doing good, to him 
who does not choose to use them ? What can 
they be to him, but a curse ? And what are all 
these special means of grace to him who is not 
bent, with an earnest and inflexible resolve, on 
making constant progress towards the kingdom 
of his Father ? To that professor of the gos- 

1)el who does not care to let his light shine be- 
bre men, who forgets or disregards the respon- 
sibility of his profession, who does not aim and 
toil to overcome the world, who does not struggle 
to subdue his earthly and selfish passions, and 
who therefore leaves these special means of 
grace to operate of themselves upon a heart im- 
mersed in worldliness — to him what is the privi- 
lege of his profession ? It were better for that 
man that a millstone were cast about his neck, 
and that he were cast into the depths of the sea. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ReUuion of Churches to eeieh other. 

" But aa touching brotherly Ibve, ye need not that T writs onto you, for y« younelvea ar« 
laufbt of Ood to love one ancthor. And indeed ye doit towMda all the brethren which are 
in ail Macedonia." 1 The«s- iv ; 9, )0. 

The subject to which your attention is now 
invited, is the relation of churches to each 
other. 

When a few learned and devoted men in 
England, not far from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, began to revive and publish the 
principles of Congregationalism, they were call- 
ed Independents, and their churches were de- 
nominated Independent Churches. And doubt- 
less they adopted some opinions and practices 
which made the appellation not inappropriate. 
Their successors in England are known by the 
same name at this day ; and the condition of 
their churches at the present time, might be ci- 
ted to illustrate some of the undesirable tenden- 
cies of those particular opinions and practices 
which give the title its strict significancy. But 
our fathers in New England, our Cottons and 
Hookers and Davenports, in their writings and 
in the acts of synods, solemnly disavowed both 
the name of independency and the thing, as it 
was then understood, and as it is still understood 
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most commonly. While they insisted that eve- 
ry particular society or stated congregation of 
disciples is a complete church, within itself, and 
is dependent for its existence, its privileges, its 
ordinances, its offices, its discipline, on no other 
church or combination of churches, and on no 
authority other than that of scripture and rea- 
son ; it was still with them a leading principle 
that churches, and especially, neighboring 
churches, are connected with each other by 
relations involving great and mutual duties, and 
are therefore bound to maintain a fraternal cor- 
respondence and union. They therefore dis- 
claimed a title which they had never chosen ; 
and preferred that their churches should be call- 
ed Congregational, — an appellation which 
sufficiently distinguishes them from all diocesan 
and presbyterial organizations, and yet does not 
confound them with the close and self-secluded 
churches to which the other title more properly 
belongs. 

I say then that the constitution of the New 
England churches is as truly distinct from abso- 
lute independency on the one hand, as it is from 
presbyterianism and episcopacy on the other. 
The great principle of the communicm of 
churches — or as the fathers expressed it, the 
consociation of churches — ^is a vital principle of 
Congregationalism, and is practiced upon contin- 
ually, while yet the liberties of each church are 
as perfect as if no such principle existed. 
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Let me ask your candid attention then, while 
we proceed to inquire. What are the duties 
which one church owes, or may owe, to other 
churches. 

I. In answering this question, the first place 
should be given to the duty of mutual recogni- 
tion and respect. Your church — whatever may 
be your opinion of its elevated standing — ^is 
bound to recognize its sister churches, as having 
the same rights, honors, and privileges with it- 
self, and as being, equally with itself, the churches 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. If you have good 
reason to be assured that this or that religious 
community is not a church of Christ, then you 
may say so, and treat it accordingly. But so 
long as you are not prepared to deny it the 
name of a christian church, you are bound to 
treat it with corresponding respect and confi- 
dence. You are bound to regard its individual 
members as members of the body of Christ, 
and to receive any of them to your own com- 
munion accordingly, without demanding further 
evidence of his fitness, unless some specific dis- 
qualification is alledged and proved against him. 
And if that church excommunicates one of 
its members, you are bound to presume that it 
has done right, and to regard the excommuni- 
cated as a heathen man and a publican, till you 
have some overruling and irresistible evidence 
to the contrary. You are to permit any mem- 

12 
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ber of that church, when his convenience re- 
quires it, to sit down with you at the Lord's 
table ; and when Providence gives you the op- 
portunity, you are to commune with them in the 
breaking of bread. The officers of that church, 
you are to treat with the affection and respect 
due to officers in the house of God ; and you 
are to be willing that the usefulness of its pas- 
tor, and of your own, should be increased, and 
the unity and fellowship of the churches be pro^ 
moted, by the occasional interchange of pulpit 
labors, and by their stated association with each 
other, and with other ministers of the word, for 
mutual happiness and improvement. 

That the apostolic churches, without com* 
promising their individuality or their separate 
rights, did acknowledge each pther with christian 
respect and affection, such as I have described^ 
cannot easily be doubted. How else could the 
brotherly love of the church at Thessalonica be 
extended towards all the brethren in all Macedo- 
nia. Yet Paul strongly commends them for 
this ; and his commendation thus shows that 
there must have been a communion and in- 
tercourse among all the churches of Macedonia. 
By Peter's first epistle, the church with which 
he was then residing sent the token of its chris- 
tian recognition, to the churches whom he was 
addressing : " The church which is at Babylon, 
elected together with you, saluteth you." (1 
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Pet. V. 13.) When Paul would recommend 
Phebe to the confidence of the christians at 
Rome, he described her as " a servant of the 
church at Cenchrea," and on that consideration 
enjoins it upon them to " receive her as becom- 
eth saints, and to assist her in whatsoever busi- 
ness she had need of them." (Rom. xv. 1, 2.) 

U. The duty of rendering to sister churches 
in circumstances of embarrassment or distress, 
all proper sympathy and assistance/ deserves to 
be distinctly noticed. Of this point, the New- 
Testament affords a strikmg illustration. The 
church at Jerusalem had extraordinary expenses 
to sustain, in times of peculiar embarrassment. 
There were the apostles, and that was the center 
of their missionary operations. There were mul- 
titudes of poor, dependent on charity for the 
supply of their daily wants. And besides this, 
all Judea was suffering under special calamities. 
In these circumstances — as if all the churches 
every where had but one common interest in the 
case — contributions came up to Jerusalem from 
Antioch, from Galatia, from Macedonia and 
Achaia, and from we know not how many other 
quarters. What was done on that occasion, 
shows how sister churches ought to care for 
each other, and how ready every church should 
be to help another in any embarrassment and 
distress. 

Certainly none will imagine that this duty oi 
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churches to each other, is less important in 
these times, and especially in this country, than 
it was in the days of the apostles. How many 
churches, in the most evangelical disitricts of the 
land, need temporary or permanent assistance 
fixjm such as are able to afford it. A new con- 
gregation is to be gathered in a growing city, 
and a few brethren, forming themselves into a 
church, begin the work. Shall they have no 
word of cheering, no substantial aid from the 
churches already well established and prosper- 
ous ? The christian inhabitants of some rising 
village, or some neglected suburb, awake to 
effort, organize a church, and undertake to build 
a house of worship, and to maintain the stated 
administration of the gospel. Shall not the 
neighboring churches bid them God speed, and 
put forth a helping hand to advance their enter- 
prise ? A thousand churches in the new and 
growing regions of the country, need that timely 
relief which shall free them from embarrass- 
ment, and enable them to bear a noble part in 
filling the land with light and spiritual life. 
Shall any church refuse to answer their call, ad- 
dressed to all the feelings of consanguinity and 
patriotism, as well as to the nobler sentiment of 
christian brotherhood? 

Here I may say, for the sake of guarding 
against a possible misconstruction, that the church 
has no jurisdiction over the property of its mem- 
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bers. If a member refuses to bear his part in 
the common expenses of the church, if he does 
nothing at all in the way of benevolent action, 
if he shows himself manifestly and entirely ad- 
dicted to covetousness which is idolatry, he may 
doubtless be dealt with as an offender ; but still 
it is true that the church has no jurisdiction 
over property. It can levy no taxes for chari- 
table or other purposes. It has indeed its treas- 
ury, in the charge of proper officers ; but that 
treasury can be supplied only by voluntary con- 
tributions. Nor can the church dictate to any 
man how much he shall contribute, or to what 
specific object, or through what channel. In 
respect to all these things, each member is re- 
sponsible to his own master, and his right of pri- 
vate judgment is complete. Nor may the 
church claim any exclusive right to be his almoner 
or even to convey his contribution to the object 
which he has chosen. The province of the 
church in regard to such matters, is to instruct, 
and persuade, and excite ; to see that the spirit 
of benevolent action, the spirit of self-denial, of 
zeal, of love to the universal brotherhood of 
Christ's disciples, is awakened and sustained in 
all its members. This, and whatever appropri- 
ate measures are necessary to this, is all that 
the church, acting as a church, can properly at- 
tempt, in relation to the charitable contributioAil 
of its members. 

12* 
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III. It is one of the mutual duties of churches, 
to give and receive advice, in cases of peculiar 
importance, or of common interest. When the 
church at Antioch was agitated with contro- 
versy, it sought the advice of the church at Je- 
rusalem, which was adorned at that time, with 
the presence of nearly all the apostles. If any 
authority could be required to justify, or to en- 
force, so simple a thing as the mutual consulta- 
tion of churches, in matters of peculiar difficulty, 
or of common interest ; this would be sufficient. 

I proceed now to enumerate some of the most 
common cases, in which this duty of mutual 
consultation is deemed binding. 

U The ordination of a pastor, or his solemn 
induction into office, is one of these occasions. 
This is a matter, not only of great importance 
to the church immediately concerned, but a 
matter of deep interest to other churches. The 
estabhshment of an able and devoted pastor, 
not only blesses the church where he is placed, 
but strengthens the churches round about, and 
makes the ways of Zion rejoice. So the in- 
duction of an incompetent and unfaithful person, 
into the pastoral office, any where, is an afflic- 
tion to all the neighboring churches, and to the 
common interests of the kingdom of Christ. 
It is on this principle that a church, after having 
elected its pastor, is ordinarily bound t© call on 
the neighboring churches, to come together by 
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their pastors and messengers, that they may ad- 
vise and assist in his solemn inauguration. It 
is on the same principle, that the council thus 
convened looks into the preliminary proceedings, 
to be informed respecting the regularity and 
harmony of the election, and the terms on 
which the office has been offered by the church, 
and accepted by the candidate. It is on the 
same principle, that the council proceeds to ex- 
amine the person set before them as the pastor 
elect, that they may be satisfied respecting his 
knowledge, his soundness in the faith, his ability 
for the work, and his piety. It is on the same 
principle that they pass, and put on record, their 
solenm judgment respecting his iStness for the 
office to which the church has called him, and 
if they find him fit, set him apart to the respon- 
sibilities and labors of that office, by prayer and 
the laying on of hands. All this is not because 
a church has not a right to choose its own offi- 
cers, or even in particular cases, to induct them 
into office ; but because a church is bound, by 
the law of christian love, to ask the advice and 
aid of sister churches, in matters of great and 
common interest. 

2. So in regard to the dismission of a pastor 
from his official relation to the church ; a pastor 
has a right to resign his office, and the church 
has the power to accept his resignation, and the 
parties may declare the relation dissolved, and 
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it is dissolved, without any consultation of the 
neighboring churches at all ; nor do we call in 
question the power of the church to do all this^ 
when we say that it ought to have called in 
other churches to advise and aid in such a trans- 
action. The thing may be done, and done ef- 
fectually, and nothing be wanting to its validity, 
when yet it is not done properly, or with deco- 
rum. A thing may be done which is not done 
decently and in order. And a decent respect 
for the feelings and interests of sister churches, 
a moderate share of the spirit of christian cour- 
tesy, will constrain any church of moderate intel- 
ligence, to do such a thing decently and in order, 
by callmg a council of the sister churches, when 
the preliminaries have been arranged, and say- 
ing to them. Thus we have done, and thus we 
propose to do ; and now we ask your judgment 
and approval. 

And even in the stronger case, in which a 
pastor is charged with some gross delinquency, 
whether it be heresy in doctrine, or immorality 
in conduct, I know not certainly that the church 
has not the abstract power to try him, to remove 
him from his office if he be guilty, and to ex- 
clude him, as they would any other offender, 
from their fellowship. But 1 do know certainly 
that though this might be a way of doing the 
thing, it would not be the best way. It would 
not be the prudent way, for what could be more 
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likely to rend the church into fragments than 
such a procedure ? It wourd not be the impar- 
tial way ; for who can tell how great might be 
the influence of personal attachments or personal 
animosities over the decision ? Probably it 
would not be the effectual way ; for how easily 
might a pastor thus expelled, secure the contin- 
ued confidence of some at least among the neigh- 
boring pastors, and, through them, of not a few 
among the churches ; and thus retain the rights 
of church-membership, and the privilege of ap- 
pearing before the public as an accredited 
preacher of the gospel. And, what is at 
least of equal consequence, it would not be 
the way marked out by the great principle of 
the communion of the churches. The churches 
generally have an interest, nay a right, in the 
character of this man as a minister of the gospel. 
The principle of confidence and affection to- 
wards them, requires that in such a case you 
ask their advice and their judgment. The ver- 
dict of a respectable council will be, to all par- 
ties, far more conclusive than the verdict of a 
single church, and that church so deeply inter- 
ested. If he is acquitted, the churches will re- 
ceive him. If he is condemned, it will not be 
easy, without strong proof of some injustice 
done him, to make a party in his favor. 

3. There is another case in which consulta- 
tion with sister churches becomes a duty ; and 
that is when controversy arises, which cannot 
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easily be adjusted ; or when some peculiar dif- 
ficulty occurs, in thfe administration of discipline. 

Sometimes a church finds itself divided 
in opinion on some important subject^ and 
neither party is willing to submit to the judg- 
ment of the other. The controversy perhaps 
is of long standing, and much unkind and bitter 
feeling has been excited. Often in such a case, 
if the neighboring churches are invited to come 
and counsel them, the controversy has been ad- 
justed by their assiduous and earnest labors. It 
is the testimony, we may say, of a wide experi- 
ence, that the advice of a council, selected with 
tolerable discretion, is the best means of securing 
the adjustment and oblivion of such difficulties. 

So in the administration of discipline, cases 
sometimes occur of such a character, so intricate 
and involved, so difficult of investigation, or on 
other accounts so likely to divide the church, 
tliat, though as yet no parties are formed in re- 
spect to it, assistance seems to be needed. And 
what aid in such a case is more desirable than 
the aid of neighboring churches, present in coun- 
cil, to hear and to advise ? The person accused 
may have some objection to the fitness of the 
church to judge in his particular case, and may 
desire the investigation to proceed under the in- 
spection of others, whose minds are more cool 
and unbiassed . If he has any such distrust of his 
own church, certainly impartial advisers can be 
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found among the sister churches. Let him 
make his request, then, kindly and respectfully ;. 
and, though the church of course must judge as 
to its reasonableness, such a request, unless it 
be obviously unreasonable, will not often be 
refused. 

4. There is yet another class of occasions on 
which churches are bound to consult together ; 
namely, when a person censured by the church 
to which he belongs, considers himself unjustly 
censured, and believing that he can justify him- 
self, desires that the proceedings may be re- 
viewed. 

It is not true, as is often supposed, that the 
man who is wrongfully excommunicated by a 
congregational church, and who can make the 
wrong which he has suffered manifest, has no 
remedy, He has a remedy, all the remedy 
which the nature of church fellowship admits or 
requires. He cannot indeed appeal to a supe- 
rior court ; and there obtain a direct and author- 
itative reversal of the decision. He cannot call 
in the aid of any higher power, which by its 
mandate, shall compel the church that has dis- 
owned him, to receive him into fellowship again. 
But he can do what is much better. He can 
state to the church, respectfully, and in the 
spirit of meekness, yet as decidedly as the par- 
ticular occasion may seem to require, that he 
thinks they have erred, and wherein; and he 
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can request them to unite with him in seeking 
the advice of sister churches. It is not often 
that such a request, if made with christian cour- 
tesy, and sustained by any reasons, can meet a 
denial. Indeed if the church believes its own 
decision to be right, and plainly right ; and if 
at the same time it finds that the person censur- 
ed is bent on justifying himself, and is likely to 
produce in any quarter an impression favorable 
to himself and unfavorable to those who have 
censured him ; what can it desire more than the 
opportunity of laying the whole case before the 
sister churches, so that if any error has been 
committed, their advice may correct it, and if all 
is right their approbation may sanction it, and 
may silence the voice of protestation and com- 
plaint. 

Nor, if the church refuses his request, is he 
even then without a remedy. He has still the 
privilege of carrying his own case to sister 
churches, and asking them to give it an examin- 
ation. In other words, after first givmg the 
church due notice of his design, he can com- 
municate, by letter, to as many of the neigh- 
boring churches as he may choose, the fact that 
he considers himself aggrieved, and the fact that 
the opposing party has refused to unite with 
him in seeking advice ; and he can ask them to 
meet in council, and upon an examination of his 
case to give him such advice and aid, as may 
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to them seem proper. Such a council comes^ 
like any other council, to inquire into the facts, 
to mediate between the parties, to effect j if pos- 
sible, a reconciliation on the spot, and if that can- 
hot be attained, to pronounce an opinion in re- 
latioti to the proceeding as right or wrong,^ — an 
opinion to which all whom it concerns, the 
church, the party aggrieved, the sister- churches, 
will of course yield such deference as, in view 
of all the circumstances, it may seem to deserve. 
But what are the powers of a council ? I an- 
swer, A council, whether called by the church 
only, or by the mutual consent of the church 
and the aggrieved individual, or by the latter 
acting alone, has no power whatever but to ex- 
amine, and to give its opinion and advice. It 
can exercise no control. Its office is to give 
light, not to pronounce decrees. Representing 
the sister churches, and speaking in their name, 
it is naturally listened to with great affection and 
deference. If it finds, after examining the facts, 
and hearing the parties, that the church have 
fallen into some mistake ; it points out the error, 
and advises them to correct it and to receive the 
brother to their fellowship again. If it finds, on 
the other hand, that the church is in the right, 
and that the conduct of the person censured has 
indeed been such as to call for censure ; it gives 
its opinion accordingly, and earnestly strives with 
the offending brother to convince him of bis sin, 

13 
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and to bring him to such acknowledgments, and 
such humiliation of himself, as will assure the 
church of his repentance. This is all the pow- 
er of a council, the power of giving advice, and 
declaring an opinion. Do you ask, Were it not 
better that the council in such cases should have 
" some other power, some judicial authority ? I 
answer, No. Power has no relation to church- 
censures. The grievance complained of by the 
party who deems himself wronged, is a church- 
censure ; — and what is a churchrcensure ? He 
complains that the church, proceeding on insuf- 
ficient grounds, have formed and declared an 
opinion unfavorable to his christian character, 
and have thus withdrawn from him their broth- 
erly confidence and affection. Has power any 
relation to the correction of such a wrong? Can 
the opinion of that church be ahsnged by a de- 
cree of court ? Can any imperative " order sent 
down" fi-om some lofty "judicatory," compel 
them to restore to that man their confidence and 
love? 

What then, you ask perhaps, is the remedy, 
in case the church refuse to comply with the 
advice of council, and to restore to fellowship 
the person whom they have wrongfully rejec- 
ted ? I say the remedy is this, — that while there 
still lies against that man the obstinately unfavor- 
able opinion of the church with which he has 
been connected, he has on tiie otlier hand in his 
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favor the opinion of a council of neighboring 
churches, chosen on account of their fitness for 
the very purpose of inquiring into the case ; and 
whenever the members of the council, or any of 
them, are known, and known to be respectable, 
the verdict of that council will weigh more as 
testimony in his favor, than the sentence of that 
single and probably prejudiced church can weigh 
against him. What better remedy can there 
be, in the nature of things ? He is not indeed 
forced back mto false fellowship with a church 
whose hearts reject him ; but he is acknowl- 
edged as a fellow disciple by the sbter churches, 
and he can with propriety be received as a mem- 
ber by any of them. Meantime it is for these 
sister churches to decide for themselves, wheth^ 
er the fault of the erring church, which thus per- 
severes in its error, is such as to destroy its title 
to farther confidence and communion.* 

If it be asked what is the warrant for eccle- 
siastical councils in the cases referred to ; it is 
enough to say, that they are the most natural 
and obvious application of the principle that 
churches, though independent of each other for 
their existence, and subject to no superior pow- 

* It is proper to add hero, that instances io which th« 
advice of a council is rejected by a church, are, as might 
be expected, exceedin&ly rare ; and occur for the most 
part, in those cases whjcb iifvolve some principle exten- 
sively questioned. 
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er but that of truth and the God of truth, are 
yet bound together by ties of communion and 
intercourse and common interest. 

IV. Churches are bound to co-operate, as they 
have opportunity, in promoting the general in- 
terests of religion, and especially in promoting 
each other's purity, zeal and efficiency. 

Such a proposition certainly needs no argu- 
ment to sustain it. It is enough to show how 
churches can co-operate for these ends. They 
can maintain a fraternal correspondence by let- 
ter, stimulating each others faith and zeal. They 
can send committees or messengers to each oth- 
er, when circumstances are such that it will not 
seem obtrusive, to propose plans of christian ac- 
tion, and to inquire concerning each others vis- 
ible prosperity and spiritual welfare. And — 
what is a far more efficient and important mode 
of co-operation — they can meet together at fit 
seasons, not only for united worship and mutual 
exhortation, but for consultation, inquiry, and 
mutual instruction. In such meetings, each can 
report to the others its own state ; its prosperity, 
if it be prosperous ; its trials, if it be in circum- 
stances of adversity ; its declensions, if it have 
to acknowledge a departure from its former 
love. Each can stimulate the others, and its 
own members too, by exhibiting its efforts for 
the religious training of the young, for the im- 
provement of the converted, and for the conver- 
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sion of the worldly ; and the amount and mode 
of its various contributions for objects of chris- 
tian benevolence. In such meetings too, sub- 
jects of common interest can be discussed, and 
light can be elicited by the comparison of views 
from different quarters, and by bringing together 
the results of a varied experience. The best 
methods of promoting the spirit of piety, and of 
resisting the many forms of vice and error that 
are abroad, can be inquired after. The case of 
such churches as are feeble and ready to faint, 
bemg presented, a strong and effective interest 
can be seciured in their behalf. And in ways 
too numerous to be mentioned, the combined and 
augmented influence of the churches thus asso- 
ciated, may be brought to bear on the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ. 

I need not say that such meetings have been 
tried. In one form or another, and under dif- 
ferent names, they are well known to nearly all 
the evangelical churches in the land. The Pres- 
byterian churches, in their presbyteries and sy- 
nods ; the Episcopal churches, in their diocesan 
conventions ; the Baptist churches in their asso- 
ciations ; — have their stated meetings by their 
pastors and delegates, in which the general in- 
terests of religion are consulted, and by which 
they stir each other up to love and good works. 
I say nothing here in behalf of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and power which some of these assem- 

13* 
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blies attempt to exercise, and about the useful- 
ness and lawfuhiess of which there is great diver- 
sity of opinion among christians ; but none can 
doubt that as means of stated communion and effi- 
cient co-operation among churches, such meet- 
ings have a real value. In like manner, nearly all 
the congregational churches meet together sta- 
tedly, for co-operation and mutual consultation. 
These meetings are called, in some places, con- 
sociations, and as stated ecclesiastical councils are 
permitted, when regularly invited, to inquire and 
advise respecting difficulties, disorders, and ca- 
ses of discipline. In other parts of the country, 
similar meetings are held at stated seasons, under 
the name of conferences of the churches, and are 
not improperly debarred from acting as ecclesi- 
astical councils, in any circumstances. Under 
one of these names or the other, nearly all our 
congregational churches are formally connected 
together ; and it may be said that where the 
churches have no such- means of stated inter- 
course, not only by their pastors, but by dele- 
gates from among the brethren, there they must 
necessarily fail, to a greater or less extent, in 
respect to their duties to each other and to them- 
selves. 

The principle that churches are closely con- 
nected with each other by their common consti- 
tution, and common interests and objects, is ob- 
viously a principle of great importance. How 
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obvious then is the criminality of every thing 
which counteracts this great principle, or b in- 
consistent with that cordial feeling of brotherhood, 
that v^rarm-hearted fellowship and co-operation so 
essential to the well being of the churches. Do you 
ever indulge yourself in unnecessary and unkind 
comparisons between your own church and sister 
churches around you ? Are you ever heard to 
speak disrespectfully of the pastor of a neighbor- 
ing church, who, less gifted perhaps than some 
others, or endowed with talents less imposing, 
is yet pious and diligent in his work ? Is your 
church, through your influence, or with your 
consent, pursuing an exclusive, separating course 
of conduct, standing aloof from all delegated 
meetings of churches for communion and con- 
cert and augmented efficiency of action ? In all 
such things as these you are plainly swerving 
from your duty, and falling short of the claims 
which. the Lord Jesus urges on you as one of 
his disciples. Such things are at war with the 
spirit and the principles of that brotherly love, 
on which, as it" was manifested in the Thessalo- 
nian church towards all the brethren in all Ma- 
cedonia, Paul bestows his special commenda- 
tions. Your church, in separating itself from 
the sister churches, and in refusing to throw into 
their delegated meetings for mutual incitement 
and the common benefit, the whole of its in- 
fluence, — shows how much it has need that 
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smiie apostle should ^^ write unto it as touchiDg 
brotherly love ;" for it seems to be not yet ef- 
fectually " taught of God" in respect to that 
great principle of his kingdom, the principle that 
all are one. Especially if yojur church is one 
endowed with many gifts, and capable of doing 
much in such meetings, to instruct and stimu- 
iate the sister churches, and to lead them on in 
works of faith and love, and to sustain them un- 
der their trials and fears, how imquestionably is 
it hiding its light, by that assumed independ- 
ence, that unblessed spirit of separation. " We 
beseech you," is the word of the apostles, com- 
ing with emphasis to all such churches, — ^' we 
beseech you brethren that ye increase more and 
more" in this neglected duty of brotherly love. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ftesponsibUity of the New England Churches, 

" From you wmnded eut th« word of iIm Lcid." 1 Theaa, i. 8. 

" Ye are the light of the world : a 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid." 
These words the Savior used in describing the 
common responsibility of all those who have 
received from God through his Son the blessings 
of the gospel. To them it belongs — ^whether 
they are considered individually, or as collected 
and associated in churches — ^to them it belongs 
to illuminate the world. The same truth which 
has made them free can free the nations from the 
bondage of sin and hell. The same hopes that 
fill their minds and warm their hearts, may be 
communicated from one to another till all the world 
shall feel the blessed inspiration. The same af- 
fections and purposes which make them the 
children of God, and which constitute their re- 
semblance to his holiness, may be wakened up 
in other minds, and may spread from heart to 
heart till all mankmd shall own one Father, and 
adore one Savior. All this may be done ; but 
whether it shall be done, and when, depends un- 
der God, on those to whom the gospel has 
already come with its renewing and sanctifying 
influences. To them— one and all — God says, 
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Freely ye have received, freely give ; — ^let your 
light shine — ^it has been kindled for this very 
purpose — let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 

But it is not my design here, to enlarge on 
the common responsibilities of the church of 
God. Dij&rent portions of the visible kingdom 
of Christ have different advantages and opportu- 
nities for promoting the interests of that king- 
dom. All who have received the gospel — nay 
all who have embraced it in love, and have ex- 
perienced its power, have not received the 
knowledge of the truth with the same clearness, 
comprehensiveness, or correctness, and are there- 
fore not all equally prepared to hold forth the 
word of life before the world. All who are as- 
sociated as the followers of Christ in visible 
churches, are not associated under forms of or- 
ganization equally scriptural, or equally adapted 
to the ends for which churches were instituted. 
Nor have all the same or equal external facil- 
ities for the exertion of a wide and mighty influ- 
ence. Such diversities as these, constitute the 
diverse responsibility of different portions of the 
kingdom of Christ. A church in some secluded 
spot far up among the mountains, with little inteU 
ligence among the members, with little knowledge 
of what is gomg on in the great world, with lit- 
tle intercourse between the spot which it inhab* 
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its and the centers of wealth and knowledge and 
power, with a pastor whose knowledge of divme 
truth is narrow and coniused, and whose oppor- 
tunities for personal improvement are limited, 
and with a Sabbath School which can hardly be 
maintained for the want of books and teachers — 
even such a church is placed there as a light, 
and is bound to let its lis^ht shine. But what a 
difference in respect to respbnsibility, between 
that church and another of higher privileges. 
So in one part of the world — in some wide re- 
gion — ^in some whole nation, perhap&— the 
churches can only be expected to maintain a des- 
perate struggle for existence, and to keep their 
ground under calamity and oppression ; while in 
some other land the churches have it in their 
power to hold forth the word of life before a 
gazing nation, and even to make their sound go 
out — ^like the voice of the preaching and prais- 
ing firmament — ^into all the world. 

My design, tlien, will be sufficiently under- 
stood when I say, that I propose to illustrate the 
special responsibility of the churches of New 
England. I wish to show in what peculiar po- 
sition these churches stand, and what peculiar 
advantages they enjoy in respect to the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth. The sub- 
ject, you see at once, is one which a volume 
could not exhaust, and which therefore can be 
only imperfectly and rapidly surveyed witliiri 
these limits. 
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Our first remark, then, respecting the respoii' 
sibDity of our churches, is, — ^they are eminently 
fiee— peculiarly exempt from all external re- 
straints upon their activity and usefiilness. That 
is, there is nothing to hinder them fix>m exerting 
their powers and capabilities to the uttermost. 
The way is open for them to do all the good 
they can. 

ui most other countries, christians and church- 
es find themselves shut up and hemmed in on 
every side, by the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment over reli^n and all religious institutions. 
They find that they can undertake no benevo- 
lent enterprize — ^they cannot set up a college 
or a theological seminary — ^they cannot print a 
tract — they cannot carry on a Sabbath School — 
they cannot give away a Bible perhaps — without 
leave first had fix>m an arbritary and jealous gov- 
ernment. But with us the right of every man 
to use his time, his personal exertions, and his 
property, as he pleases, for the promotion and 
difiusion of his own religious principles, for the 
conversion of his neighbors and of the whole world 
to his own faith ; and the right of every man to as- 
sociate with others for the prosecution of a common 
religious or philanthropic enterprize — are reck- 
oned as among the inalienable rights of human 
nature; and die least infiingement on those 
rights is a declaration of war against the very 
b^is of the social compact. 
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But our churches — ^the primitive and Puritan 
churches of New England — have another ad- 
vantage, which though less vital is of the same 
sort with the one just described, and is essential 
to its full enjoyment. Their liberty of doing 
good, guarded as it is against legal and govern- 
mental encroachment, is at the same time unre- 
strained by ecclesiastical jurisdiction or authority. 
There are forms and constitutions of what is 
called church government, under which church- 
es, yes and individuals, are so carefully guarded 
against error that they are almost equally guard- 
ed against truth, and are so strictly restrained 
from doing wrong that they have little liberty 
left of doing right. But with us there are 
nieither canons nor constitutions to prevent im- 
provement and enterprize in active Christianity, 
or to resist the reformation of prescriptive er- 
rors. In our churches, whatever effort seems 
to promise good, whatever measure experience 
or common sense shows to be well fitted to pro- 
mote the conversion of sinners in the congrega- 
tion, or the revival and increase of piety in the 
brotherhood — whatever method of operation is 
effectual to stay the progress of destructive 
evils, or promote the spread of knowledge and 
holiness — may be undertaken at once, without 
asking leave of presbytery or prelate, and with- 
out waiting for the tardy approbation of confer- 
ence or convention. The way is open for every 

41 
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one of dl these churches to do all the good it 
can. If they fail to exert their utmost power 
for the advancement of the world's salvation, it 
cannot be said to excuse them^ that they were 
hindered by the interference of civil power, or 
by the usurpations and the vis inertioR of eccle- 
siastical legislation. 

Our second remark is, The organization of 
these churches is such as to call into useful em-' 
ployment every gift of every member. It will 
not be thought wrong to advert here to the fact 
that, under some forms of organization, it is for 
the ordained ministry alone to teach, to exhort, 
to counsel, to bear any part in the administration 
of discipline, or to lead their fellow christians in 
any devotional exercises. Under such a system, 
what is required on the part of church-members' 
is not intelligence, not wisdom to debate and 
advise in matters of common interest, not the 
power to stir up the minds of others to zeal and 
diligence in the work of God, not the gift of 
leading the thoughts and desires of others in be- 
coming words to the throne of grace, but instead 
of all these, a passive obsequiousness to ec- 
clesiastical rulers. Thus a man may be endowed 
with every gift, yet if he sustain no office, what 
are his gifts all worth — they must lie dormant. 
There are other forms of government which do 
not carry the separation between officers and 
laity in the church to such an extreme, but 
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which are still encumbered with the same dis- 
advantage in a less. degree. There are church- 
es in which a talent for exhortation or for lead- 
ing in prayer, is readily enough called into ex- 
ercise, but a talent for counsel, a cool judgment, 
skill in the adjustment of difficulties, and activi- 
ty and accuracy in the details of business, are of 
no use, save as the possessor happens to be in- 
vested with some official character. In a church, 
for example, which puts all .its affiiirs into the 
hands of a pastor and three or four elders, what 
is the need of intelligence and wisdom, or of de- 
liberate and mdependent thought, or of any 
thing but obedience on the part of the brethren. 
But in the churches of which we now speak, 
as all ajSairs are left in the hands of the broth- 
erhood, so every member of the brotherhood is 
sure to have calls enough for the exercise of 
whatever gifts he possesses. Nay so much de- 
pends on the diligence, the faithfulness, and the 
vnsdom of the brethren, so obvious is the ne- 
cessity for an intelligent and efficient laity, that 
nothing can tend, more effectually than this 
constant demand, to secure a constant supply of 
the requisite activity and knowledge. As the 
result, it may be stated without boasting, that 
so numerous a body of churches, better instruct- 
ed in respect to the great doctrines of the 
christian faith, or better prepared and trained (or 
active usefulness in the kingdom of God, cannot 
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be found in all the world.* Thus these churches 
are all, save here and there a case of lamenta- 
ble delinquency, so many schools for the culti- 
vation and employment of all those gifb by 
which believers can benefit each other, or pro- 
mote the kingdom of God. Thus the church- 
es of New England may naturally be expected 
to embody, always, a great amount of disciplined 
and practiced moral power — power which may 
be wielded to vast effect for the universal ad- 
vancement of the cause of holmess. 

Thirdly, the power and of course the respon- 
sibility of these churches is augmented by their 
mutual communion and intercourse.! While 
they acknowledge no common authority over 
them, other than the authority of common sense 
and of the word of God ; they are not, as is 
sometimes thought, so many independent and 
isolated bodies, with no bond of union, and no 
perception of common interests and duties. 
This has been shown already. All the acts of 
the communion of churches, are mutually ren- 
dered at least as truly and faithfully, as in any 
other community of churches whatever. They 
are really and truly united — one spirit circulates 
through the whole communion — the prosperity 
of one portion is felt by all — ^the zeal of one tends 
to awaken every other— opinion, thought, feeling, 
pass firom one to another with no obstruction. 
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What facilities does this afford for the exertion of 
a combined and resistless moral influence. What 
responsibility does it throw upon these churches. 
Fourthly, these churches are blessed with a 
ministry, evangelical, enlightened, and united. 
A few mdeed of the churches built by our &• 
thers, on the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ being the chief corner- 
stone, have departed from the faith and have 
ceased to be numbered among the churches* 
We speat not of them but of the thousand that 
remain, and that acknowledge each other as 
the depositaries of the precious faith which has 
made New England what it is ; and we say 
that these churches are blessed with a ministty 
eminently evangelical. Hardly a pulpit can be 
found, in which the great doctrines of the gospel 
are not exhibited with a clearness and consis- 
tency not often known in other countries. 
Among the thousand congregational past(»rs of 
New England, how rarely can one be found, 
who preaches either an antinomian or an Armin- 
ian gospel — ^who either covers up the obligations 
of the sinner, or obscures and hides the sove- 
reignty of the Creator, — who either extenuates 
man's guilt and administers opiates to his slum- 
bering conscience, by denying his ability as an 
agent, or neglects to teach him his dependence 
on the Lord Jesus alone, for righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. How rarely can 
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one be found, to whose ministry God does not 
set the seal of his approbation, in the conversion 
and sanctification of soub. 

At the same time, the pastors of these church- 
es, to a greater extent than can be affirmed of 
any equal body of churches in the world, are eo- 
lightened and well instructed. While we are 
tied up by no rules which forbid the calling of 
any man to the pastoral office, whom God has 
endowed with such gifts and graces as give good 
promise of success, yet, such is the force of pub- 
lic opinion, so favorable are the arrangements of 
God's providence, that hardly any are set to 
feed the flock of God, whose minds are not cul- 
tivated and disciplined by general study, and 
none at all who have not given serious attention, 
to gain a thorough, comprehensive and consistent 
knowledge of the system of truth contained in 
the Bible. Theology is more studied, and from 
the beginning has been more studied, in New 
England than any where else in the world. 
The result is that the' divines of New England, 
the Edwardses, and Bellamys, and Dwights of 
former days, not to mention the names of others 
who adorn and enlighten the present generation, 
are at this hour giving lessons in the knowledge 
of the word of God to the churches of all 
protestant Christendom. 

There is a reason for this. The very consti- 
tution of these churches is such that they can- 
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not live without an enlightened and able minis- 
try. If other churches have their imposing lit- 
urgies and magnificent ceremonies, their tower- 
ing hierarchies, tlieir sacerdotal garments, their 
ministers whose mysterious functions open and 
shut the kingdom of heaven ; it is not so with" 
these. If other churches have their strong sys- 
tems of ecclesiastical government, putting every 
thing into the hands of a combined and associa- 
ted clergy, and making the power of that clergy 
so strong that the people cannot resist it without 
convulsive revolution ; it is not so with these. 
In these churches the minister has no power 
but the power which grows out of the confi- 
dence of the people in his personal character, 
and the power of the truth which he preaches ; 
and therefore if he is to be any thing, he must 
be not only a man of unimpeachable integrity 
and purity, but a man of intelligence, and espe- 
cially of intelligence on the subject of theology. 
Such, to a happy extent, are the pastors of these 
churches. 

Nor is this all ; the ministers of the New 
England churches are, and with few exceptions 
always have been, em'mently harmonious in their 
views, and united in action . Freedom of thought 
they have always held to be their privilege as 
men, and their duty as teachers of religion ; and 
of course they have always entertained some 
diversity of views, respecting various explana- 
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tions and defenses of the principles of their com- 
mon faith. Often there has been controversy 
among them ; and sometimes controversy has 
waxed warm, and in its style and spirit has 
shown that good men are compassed about 
with infirmity. Yet as there has been no eccle- 
siastical power to stimulate the zeal of factions, 
and no mitred dignity to waken clerical ambi- 
tion ; so, however individuals may have been af- 
fected, these debates have generated no distinct 
and permanent parties which could not give each 
other the right hand of christian fellowship, none 
which could not render to each other all the offi- 
ces of christian brotherhood, none which could 
not labor side by side in love, none which could 
not stand shoulder to shoulder in the onset 
against error and sin. 

With such a ministry to teach them, and to 
lead them on in works of christian zeal, what 
may not these churches accomplish, if pas- 
tors and people will remember their responsi- 
bility, and be faithful to their trust. 

Fithly ; the responsibility of these churches 
will appear in a strong light, if we consider the 
relations in which they stand as the churches of 
New England, and the advantages which such 
a location and connection gives them. 

They are the churches of New England. 
Other churches there are on the same soil, 
accepted of God and honored of men. But 
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these churches are more in number than all the 
others put together ; they have greater resour- 
ces than all the others ; they are coeval with 
the country ;* their history is the history of all 
that makes the heart of a New Englander beat 
high with emotion ; all the peculiar institutions 
of New England were planted simultaneously 
with them, have grown up and flourished with 
them, and are inseparably mtertwined with them, 
from the root to the topmost branches. Other 
churches there are, which do not dishonor their 
name ; but to these churches, not less than to 
all the others, do men look as the keepers and 
guardians of the truth, as the protectors of mo- 
rality, as the supporters of all good institutions, 
and as the great security for whatever is worth 
keeping in the venerable puritan character of 
New England, 

What then is New England, and what is its 
position in respect to this country and in respect 
to the world ? First, it is a region, the popula- 
tion of which, compactly settled, distinguished 
by general intelligence, industry, sobriety and 
enterprise, and trained for successive genera- 
tions in a reverence for the Bible, and for the 
institutions of the christian religion, presents the 
fairest field for a more complete and glorious 
triumph of the gospel over an entire people, than 
has ever yet been witnessed. Next, New Eng- 

* Note F. 
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land is even yet the great nursery of the nation ; 
— ^from these green hills and quiet vales, from 
these busy cities and resounding shores, proceeds 
that stream of emigration which is spreading life, 
civilization, wealth and power over the whole 
continent. Next, it is the chief fountain of in- 
telligence and thought for the whole nation. 
Where is it that every citizen can read and 
write ? Where are the great places of resort for 
education^ from every State and district in the 
Union ? Wliither do schools and infant institutions 
of learning, all over the land,, look for teachers ? 
Where and by whom, are one half of the books 
read by the American people, manufactured? 
Who are the professional men of every part of 
the country, and where were they trained for 
their employments and their influence ? Again, 
New England is the great source of moral in- 
fluence for the nation. Who are they that 
form churches on the frontiers, and are fore- 
most among the settlers of the wilderness in 
building houses of worship, and setting up Sab- 
bath Schools, and securing the ordinances of re- 
ligion ? Whence flow the streams of the water 
of salvation that make the desolate places re- 
joice ? Yet once more, In New England are 
the main resources of almost every institution 
and enterprise in the country, which aims at the 
renovation of the world. Who are they that 
go forth with adventurous feet into every clime, 
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poblishbg the word of God ? Who are they 
that toil among the heathen, or endure bonds 
and imprisonment for the gospel of Christ and 
"the liberties of man, or have lain down prema- 
turely in the graves of martyrs far B.wa,y from 
their fathers' sepulchers ? How many of them 
all are the sons of New England ? Where are 
the resources, whence the contributions, by 
which such efforts are sustained ? How soon 
would every enterprize which looks beyond the 
limits of our own country faint and languish if 
New England were blotted out, or if these church- 
es should utterly abandon their duty ? 

Sixthly, The character of the age affords 
these churches incalculable advantages and facil- 
ities for the accomplishment of great results. 
The times are times of change and revolution 
every where. In this country the generation 
now coming upon the stage is to decide in a 
great measure the destinies of all posterity. The 
world itself seems agitated, tremulous, half dis- 
solved, and ready to take, under whatever influ- 
ences may be applied, some new shape and im- 
press. If the churches in these days come up to 
the help of their Lord, if they come up to the 
mark of their high responsibilities, how soon 
may be accomplished the vision of new heavens 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. And have not the churches of New Eng- 
land much to do in such times as these ? 
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Seventhly, These churches have always been 
eminently blessed by the outpouring of the Spi- 
rit of God. From the earliest days, with the 
exception of a period of comparative twilight 
between the first generation and the age of 
Whitefield and Edwards, the New England 
churches have enjoyed a large measure of that 
divine influence by which sinners are renewed. 
Read what is written of Hooker and his com- 
peers, how they preached, what effects attended 
their discourses, — and judge whether their age 
knew nothing of those special outpourings of 
God's converting grace, which we call revivals 
of religion. After their removal fi'omthe stage, 
a period of declension foDowed ; but firom the era 
of 1740, New England has been the scene of an 
almost uninterrupted series of revivals in one 
place and another, which have given a contin- 
ually increasing life, purity, and vigor to the 
churches, and an increasing power to the minis- 
tration of the word ; so that now the spiritual 
blessings poured down in this form on these 
churches, are spoken of, as we may say, through- 
out the world. And not only so, but wherever 
NewEngland christians are gathered into a church, 
wherever New England preachers labor in word 
and doctrine, there generally the same blessed 
phenomena are visible, — there God by special 
effusions of his Holy Spirit, shows that he is 
with his people of a truth. Now where such 
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blessings are bestowed, do they bring with them 
no peculiar responsibility? Ought not the 
churches thus signalized by the presence of their 
God, to let their light shine ? Ought they not 
to go on fix)ni strength to strength, till the entire 
population within their sphere shall be a truly 
christian population ? Ought they not to send 
out far and wide such an influence as shall ac- 
celerate the conversion of the world ? 

How much then, in view of all these partic- 
ulars, is depending on the continued and increas- 
ing purity, diligence, holiness and 2:eal of the 
New England churches. If these churches 
should prove recreant and reprobate — ^if they 
should become cold, worldly, corrupt — if through 
their sloth darkness should come in to cover 
the land consecrated by the prayers, and rich 
with the " garnered dust," of the puritans — O 
what hopes on which the minds of angels are 
now intent, would be blasted. But if these 
churches are faithful to their Savior, faithful to 
themselves, and faithful to those great interests 
of the human race which are committed, as it 
were, to their keeping — ^how may they spread 
the triumphs of the gospel — ^how may they hold 
up the light of God's salvation till its beams shall 
flash Inroad and bright over all the nations of a 
dying world. 

Are you a member in one of these churches ? 
A portion of that boundless responsibility, a 

15 
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greater portion than you can estimate, rests on 
you. You are teaching, perhaps, a class of lit- 
tle children in the Sabbath school. In that bum- 
ble office you are forming their minds, as you 
hope, to all the virtues oi benevolence and pi- 
ety. But what minds are you teaching, and 
what is to be the sphere of their influence in 
the years of their itiaturity ? Who dreams that 
those children are to live and die upon the spot 
where they were bom ? They are gathered, it 
may be, from lowly dwellings, and come to their 
Sabbath lessons clad in the coarse but clean at- 
tire of laborious and cheerful poverty ; but who 
dreams that they are all to live and die in the 
same humble circumstances in "which you find 
them now? By your labors with them, we will 
suppose, they are converted to God, and are 
prepared to " shine as lights in the world, hold- 
ing forth the word of life." Who can teU fjx)m 
what stations, and on what distant places, the 
light which you are now kindling shall shed its 
salutary radiance in years to come ? Who can 
tell what souls sitting in the shadow of death, 
shall by and by be enlightened by the christian 
example and effi>rts of those who are now youi 
pupik? What a responsibility then, is this ? And 
if you are not teaching such a class, when by a 
little self-denial you might be doing so, and 
when you have a direct call to undertake the 
work} what a responsibility are you neglecting. 
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Look again. There is a revival of religion 
in the church with which you are connected ; 
and a hundred souls, newly converted, are gath- 
ered into its communion, — ^most of them, as is 
always the case, from among the young. Five 
years hence, where will be those hundred con- 
verts ? Some of them indeed will be gone to 
the dead ; and their graves will be growing green 
among the green graves of their kindred. Others 
will be still among you, in your sanctuary, in 
your Sabbath schools, in your prayer meetings, 
in your benevolent associations, sharing in all 
the privileges and responsibilities of your happy 
New England congregation. But there are 
others still ; and where are they? Scattered 
over all the earth, by the New England spirit of 
adventure. One is far off upon the sea, pray- 
ing and reading the bible with his rough ship- 
mates, sending up the songs of Zion from among 
the winds and billows of the ocean ; and it is 
his perhaps to unfurl the Bethel flag, with its 
dove and olive branch, in some distant port, 
amidst the frowning symbols of heathen or Mo- 
hammedan superstition. Another is in some Eu- 
ropean country ; and there, if his piety is en^ 
lightened and strong enough to withstand the 
temptations that assail him, he is telling of the 
privileges, the peace, the light, the spiritual 
blessings of these favored shores. Others are 
in the places of education, preparing themselves 
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to preach the gospel, or are already hastening 
to the post of peril and of toil beyond the fron- 
tier line of Christendom. Others, more nume- 
rous, are scattered here and there in the cities 
of the Atlantic, and over the boundless regions 
of the west, generally much respected for their 
virtues and usefulness in society, acquiring wealth 
by their diligence and skill, extending the range of 
their influence, and, except in rare cases of apos- 
tasy, glorifying God by a life of devoti(Mi. And 
wherever they are scattered, there are felt the 
blessed effects of that revival in New England 
which converted them to God ; and there — ^if 
your prayers, your holy zeal, your labors of faith 
and love, had any thing to do in bringing on or 
promoting that revival — are felt the blessed ef- 
fects of your influence as a chureh-member. 

But if you are unfaithful as a servant of Christ; 
if by your perverseness, or your want of public 
spirit, the sanctuary of God goes to ruin, and 
the ministrations of the word cease in the place 
of your habitation ; if your worldliness and self- 
ishness, and your deadness to the things of reli- 
gion, are such as to grieve the Spirit of Christ, 
and hang with a dead weight on the activity of 
your brethren ; if your example, or your temper 
of heart is hindering the revival of religion 
around you ; nay if any influence which you could 
contribute to increase the purity and strength, 
the active and efficientpiety of yourown church 
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and its sister churches, is withheld,— who shall 
tell us where the mischievous effects of your 
unfaithfulness shall terminate ? — ^who can esti- 
mate the extent of evil for which God may hold 
you in a fearful sense responsible ? 

Now let me ask you not to be forgetful of the 
duties, the privileges and the responsibilities 
which have been brought to your attention in 
this book. You are young perhaps ; your inlSu- 
ence, you feel, is inconsiderable ; you are some- 
times ready to think that it is of little conse- 
quence what stand you take as a church-member. 
Never yield to such a feeling. Your influence 
at the present moment on the proceedings of the 
church, and especially on the opinions and 
acts of the more advanced members, may be less 
than the influence of many others ; but never 
allow yourself to feel that what you do, or what 
you neglect to do, is of little consequence. 
Young as you are, you are now affecting the 
souls, shaping the destiny, of your unconverted 
companions and friends. You are now not only 
forming your own religious character, but help- 
ing to form the character of your equals and as- 
sociates in the christian cause; and you with 
them are soon to^tand — if God spares you — ^in 
the places of the fathers, and to maintain the 
ancient honors of these churches of the Puritans. 
Look around you then in the spirit of a true 
disciple ; see what opportunities you enjoy for 

15* 
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personal improvement, or for immediate usefiil- 
ness ; diligendy avail yourself of these oppor- 
tunities, still keeping your heart near to God, 
and in all things living not unto yourself, but 
unto him who died for you and rose again ; do 
this, and your influetice will gradually but surely 
extend itself; your path, luminous with holiness, 
will shine more and more unto the perfect day; 
and when you come to heaven, you shall know 
that you have not lived in vain, and shall share 
in the blessedness of those concerning whom it 
is written, that they shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament forever. 
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Note A. p. 26. 

The subject of creeds and confessions of faith 
is one so much debated, — and cme the relations 
of which to the New England churches, are so 
extensively misunderstood among our brethren 
of some other denominations, that a few addi- 
tional remarks in this place seem to be demanded. 

Among the ordinary uses of creeds and con- 
fessions, the following may be enumerated. 

1. They are used as forms, in making a pub- 
lic profession of 'faith in the gospel. Such is 
their customary use in our churches ; and to 
such a use, provided the form is not exception- 
able, I know not how any reasonable man can 
object. 

2. They are used as terms of communion ; — 
as when the position is taken, No man shall be 
received to our church, who will not subscribe, 
or assent to, our formulary. In respect to this 
it ought to be remembered, (bat no formulary 
which is designed for such a use, ought to in- 
clude any thing beyond those points, the un- 
derstanding and belief of which is essential to a 
credible profession of Christianity. 

3. They are used as standards of orthodoxy^ 
or -as guards agamst error, and securities for uni- 
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formity of belief in the ministry or among church- 
es. As to the utility of creeds when employed 
for such a purpose, I must be allowed to express 
a doubt. In the^r*^ place, reason and experi- 
ence demonstrate that such standards cannot se- 
cure a complete uniformity of religious opinions, 
even among those who subscribe them. Every 
formulary or summary of doctrines, drawn up by 
human wit and skill, or even planned under the 
guidance of superhuman wisdom, if it be framed 
in human language, or if human minds are to 
interpret it, must needs be liable to different 
constructions. This is the case with the Bible. 
This is the case with all constitutions, laws, 
treaties, contracts, carefully and technically as 
they are worded. This is the case with all 
confessions of faith. As to the law was added 
the Mishna, and to the Mishna the Gemara ; so 
those who attempt to interpret the Bible by the 
standard of their confession, find themselves 
presently constrained to interpret that confes- 
sion by some unwritten or written " tradition of 
the elders." What volumes of commentary 
and of controverey, have been written to eluci- 
date and fix the meaning of such standards. 
At this hour, the meaning of the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles and of the accompanying prayer-book, is as 
much a matter of dispute as the meaning of the 
Bible. The same thing is true of the Westmin- 
ster confession, with the catechisms shorter and 
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longer. Who does not know that there is more 
diversity of religiouls opinion in the church of 
England, more in the church of Scotland, more 
in the Episcopal church, and in the Presbyte- 
rian church, in this country, than there is in 
those Congregational churches and. ministers of 
New England, which acknowledge each other 
as churches and ministers of Jesus Christ. The 
only security for uniformity, is a dead indiffer- 
ence. The only security for peace among 
brethren that think and inquire, is love and lib- 
erty. 

In the next place, such formularies cannot 
keep out error. Have they kept out error at 
Geneva? in Germany? in England? in Scot- 
land ? Did they keep error out of the King's 
chapel in Boston ? — out of Tammany street 
church in Baltimore ? out of one community 
after another which has been lopped off fix>m the 
Presbyterian body in the United States ? The 
Cumberland Presbyterians— -the Davisites — ei 
id omne genits — ^whence came they ? where did 
they fall into their errors? The best guard 
against error is the free discussion and defense 
of the truth, and the love of the truth as the 
means of con veiling sinners, and of transforming 
the soul into the image of God. 

Again, -it deserves to be remarked that no 
form of assent to a prescribed confession, can 
answer any good purpose without a personal 
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examination of the candidate, as to the matter 
and the grounds of his religious belief. Thi», if 
I mistake not, the most zealous advocates for 
the efficacy of Confessions, are ready to admit. 
I ask then, what is the utility of the prescribed 
Confession, the formulary being worth nothing 
without the examination, and the examination 
being sufficient without the formula ? Why is 
not an examination to ascertain whether a man 
intelligently and orthodoxl v receives the doc- 
trines of the Bible, as satisfactory, as an exam- 
ination to ascertain whether he intelligently and 
orthodoxly receives the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion of faith ? 

Once more, such standards are not indispen- 
sable as definitions and tests of orthodoxy. In 
the American Presbyterian church, for example, 
it is not every particular of the confession and 
catechism, which is essential to orthodoxy in a 
church-member, or in a minister. If it were so, 
how absurd would be the provisions which ex- 
ist, for the amendment of those standards. If a 
belief in the unlawfulness of a man's marrying 
his deceased wife's sister, be essential to ortho- 
doxy, then surely a motion to strike that point 
of doctrine out of the Confession, would neces- 
sarily subject the mover, and every vote for 
such a motion would subject the voter to a pro- 
cess for heresy. If then, to prove a man a her- 
etic, you must prove that he disbelieves some 
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point material to " the system df doctrine" con- 
^ed in the Confession ; why not prove at once, 
that the point denied is material to the " sys- 
tem of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures." 
If the error of a religious opinion cannot be de- 
monstrated by reasoning out of th6 Scriptures, 
can it be satisfactorily demonstrated to Protest- 
ants m any other way ? 

4. Another use of confessions, is to declare to 
the public what views of some particular points, 
or of the whole scheme of christian doctrine, are 
in fact hfeld by a church, or a community of 
churches, or by an individual, or an association 
of individuals. Thus Luther and Melancthon, 
on behalf of themselves and their associates, 
drew up and presented to the emperor Charles 
V. at the diet of Augsburg, in 1560, the cele- 
b rated Augustan or Augsburg Confession, de- 
signed to represent to the emperor and to that 
assembly, the real opinions ojf the reformers, as 
distinguished on the one hand from the doctrines 
of the Papists, and on the other hand from the 
doctrines ascribed to them by their adversaries. 
Thus the Congregational churches of England, 
in 16^, having been misrepresented and tradu- 
ced in respect to their religious principles and 
order, met by their messengers, at the Savoy in 
London, and published to the world the Savoy 
Confession, or " a declaration of the faith and 
order, owned and practiced in the Congrega- 
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tional churches in England." Thus the elders 
and messengers of the churclies in the colony of 
Massachusetts^ being assembled in Boston, in 
1680, expressed publicly their approval of the 
Savoy Confession, as exhibiting the doctrines of 
their churches. ^^ There have been some/' 
they say, ^* who have reflected upon our New 
Englbh churches, for our defect in this matter^ 
as if our principles were unknown ; whereas it 
is well-known that as to matters of doctrine, we 
agree with other reformed churches. Nor was 
it that, but what concerns worship and disci- 
pline, that caused our fathers to come into this 
wilderness, while it was a land not sown, that 
so they might have liberty to practice accord- 
ingly. And it is a ground of holy rejoicing 
before the Lord, that now there is no advantage 
left for those that may be disaffected towards us, 
lo object any thing of that nature against us." 
The same Confession was afterwards acknowl- 
edged by the Synod at Saybrook m 1708, as 
exhibiting the faith of the churches of the colo- 
ny of Connecticut. 

This brings us to the name of that gorgon so 
terrible to some of our brethren of other denom- 
inations, the Saybrook Platform, Well, what 
is the Saybrook Platfonn ? It is no^ that con- 
fession of faith just referred to, winch was owned 
and approved by the Synod at Saybrook, as it 
bad been by the previous Sjmod at Boston « 
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It is^ not the " Heads of Agreement'' between 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers, which 
were drawn up and consented to at London, 
about the year 1690, and which the Saybrook 
Synod approved and recommended. It is sim- 
ply those fifteen articles of discipline which 
were drawn up by that Synod, and recommen- 
ded to the churches by the legislature, as sup- 
plying certain supposed deficiences of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, and providing for the more 
perfect communion of the churches. The Say- 
brook Platform is, or was, the constitution of the 
associations and consociations of Connecticut. 

But after all, what is the actual relation of 
this Savoy Confession to the Congregational 
churches ? I answer, as a test or standard of 
truth, as a scheme of faith prescribed for the be- 
lief of our ministers or church-members, as a 
condition of communion, as a piece of legisla- 
tion, it has no authority at all. By the Synod 
of Saybrook, which consisted of twelve pastors 
and four messengers, it was agreed that the 
confession referred to, " be recommended to 
the honorable general assembly of this Colony 
at the next session, for their public testimony 
thereunto, as the faith of the churches of this 
Colony." But neither the platform, nor the 
subsequent proceedings of the legislature, ap- 
proving and establishing the doings of the Sy- 
nod, contamed any provision for the adoption of 

16 
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this confession by ministers, or by cliuich<>meni-' 
bers. The whole transaction, then, as we ua-* 
derstand it, was in fact only a public testimony 
that such was at that time, the faith of the 
churches of Connecticut, just as the Synod at 
Boston had previously testified to the same for- 
mulary as expressing the common faith of the 
churches of Massachusetts. The authority of 
that confession then, is the authority of a his- 
torical document. The votes of the Synods 
concerning it, as the faith of the New England 
churches, are testimony to a matter of fact^ by 
competent and unquestionable witnesses. 

Do you ask what is now the faith of these 
churches ? I answer, they still hold the faith 
of their fathers. They do not indeed regard 
themselves as responsible for the particular 
phraseology, the arrangement, the illustrations, 
of that Confession assented to by the Synods 
at Boston and Saybrook, or for every individual 
principle which it involves ; but still they re- 
gard it as containing " for the substance," " the 
system of doctrines taught in the holy scripture." 
This is evident from the formularies used in in- 
dividual churches, and fi*om the repeated and 
frequent acts of associations, councils, and other 
ecclesiastical bodies. This is evident fi'om the 
course of inquiry whenever a candidate is ex- 
amined, concerning his fitness to preach the 
gospel, or to be introduced into the pastoral of- 
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fice. This is evident from the preaching in our 
pulpits, from our psalmody, and from the tenor 
of our public and domestic prayers. It is no 
less evident from the writings of our divines, as 
they are daily given to the world, whether in 
the form of controversy with opposers, or of dis- 
cussion with each other. It is evident from the 
books which are most read and valued among 
our ministers and church-members, and which 
are commonly regarded as our standard authors.* 
The cry sometimes raised, that there is no way 
of determining what we do believe, if it be not 
a mere pretense, must proceed from great igno- 
rance and blindness. 



Note B, p. 44. 

The idea of the gradual formation and organ- 
ization of the apostolic churches, while it seems 
to lie upon the very surface of the New Testa- 
ment, is the key to many difficulties in the con- 
troversy which has been agitated for two centu- 
ries and a half, about church officers. For a more 
extended illustration of that idea, the learned read- 
er is referred to Plank's Geschichte der christlich" 
en Gesellschafts^Verfassung. vol,i. pp» 1 — ^50. 



• Among these books, Dwight's Thkolooy has proba- 
bly the best title to be considered as a complete exhibition 
of the faith of our churches. 
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One of the most serious objections urged 
against the system of church order, proposed 
and set up by the fathers of the New England 
churches, was that their system had no place for 
ministers at large, servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, like Titus, Timothy, ApoUos, and others 
of the New Testament, without a particular 
pastoral care. The difficulty was one which 
they seem to have felt, and which they hardly 
knew how to dispose of. Hence their inquiries, 
and sometimes their disagreements among them- 
selves, about such questions as, whether a pas- 
tor has any right to perform ministerial acts out 
of his own church. But the distinction made 
in the chapter to which this note refers, between 
the work of preaching the gospel, as a regular 
mbister or servant of Christ, and the office of a 
pastor and overseer in the church, is now uni- 
versally recognized among congregationalists. 
Instead of supposing, with the fathers, that TR- 
tus, Timothy and A polios, were men called to 
an altogether extraordinary work, and thus were 
invested only with powers to which none since 
their day have succeeded, we have now our evan- 
gelists, devoted to the work of the ministry by the 
laying on of hands, recognized in all the churches 
as ministers of Jesus Christ, yet having no official 
rank or authority, and sustaining no relation to 
any church, other than the relations of a private 
brother. These men labor among the churches 
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in word and doctrine, as they find opportunity, 
or go out upon their work to distant places. 
Some travel from one church to another, stirring 
up the minds of the faithful to enterprises of 
benevolence. Some give themselves, as they 
may be called, to the aid of pastors and church- 
es, where revivals of religion call for extraordi- 
nary evangelical labors. Some are employed 
as teachers in colleges and schools of divinity. 
Others go abroad into the less privileged regions 
of the land, and to the heathen nations, as min- 
isters of the word of life, and ambassadors for 
God ; and there like the apostles, they gather 
believers into churches, and " ordain them el- 
ders in- every city." The relations of these 
men to the pastors of the churches, are those 
of brethren and fellow-laborers in the work of 
the gospel ; they are often members of the asso- 
ciations of ministers, and as such, aid in exam- 
ining and recommending proper persons as can- 
didates for the work of the ministry ; sometimes 
they bear a part with pastors, in the solemn or- 
dination of other evangelists and pastors. If it 
be asked what power they have, I answer they 
have the power of (loing all the good which 
their talents and opportunities will permit them 
to do; and whenever any of them by "signs 
and wonders and mighty deeds" give evidence 
of apostolic inspiration, they have the apostolic 
power of deciding what hath seemed good to 

16* 
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the Holy Ghost ; but as for any other sort of 
power in or over the churches, they have none 
at all. A pastor on the other hand, has the 
power of president and overseer in his church. 



Note C, p. 66. 

If an intelligent christian man, should find 
himself cast among pagans, with the Bible in 
his hand, and without any means of intercourse 
with evangelized countries ; and if, after a few 
months residence there, he should find himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the language of 
those around him, to communicate to some 
among them, in the way of solitary and personal 
instruction, a knowledge of the gospel ; and if 
this use of his faculty of teaching, should gradu- 
ally qualify him for the work of public speak- 
ing, — to him in such circumstances, no ordina- 
tion, no license, no examination or approval, 
would be necessary, as a preliminary to his un- 
dertaking the employment of a public preacher 
of the christian religion. He would be just as 
really authorized to proclaim to those dying 
sinners, the doctrines and invitations of the 
gospel, praying them in Christ's stead, " Be ye 
reconciled to God," as if he had been consecra- 
ted to that work, by the hands of all the pre- 
lates and presbyteries in Christendom. And if 
any of those heathen, repenting under bis la- 
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bors, and converted to God, should say to him, 
" See here is water, what doth hinder me to be 
baptized ;" he would be authorized to reply, 
" If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest ;" and without fearing any man's 
prohibition, he might baptize them at once 
unto the name of the Lord. When his con- 
verts had become sufficiently numerous and 
properly instructed, he might form them into a 
regular church, teaching them to hold commun- 
ion not only in prayer and doctrine, but in the 
breaking of bread ; and their eating bread and 
drinking wine in memory of Christ, would be 
not only as valid, but as regular and orderly as 
the like ordinance in any church whatever. In 
like manner, at a proper time, he might lead 
them to the choice of bbhops and deacons; 
and the persons thus chosen might be ordained 
by prayer and the laying on of hands, and 
would need no other consecration to their office. 
So other churches might be gathered by his la- 
bors ; and in the course of years, he might find 
around him a sisterhood of churches, rejoicing 
in the truth and walking in the fellowship of the 
gospel. All this would be " done decently and 
in order ;" and these churches upon becoming 
acquainted with other communities of christians, 
would have a right to be recognized as churches 
of Christ ; nor would there be any occasion for 
the rebaptism of their members, or the reordi- 
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nation of their officers. A church of christians, 
walking in fellowship and love, and observing 
all the ordinances of the christian religion, is a 
christian church, no matter when or where it 
had its origin. The question respecting its title 
to communion and respect, is not a question of 
heraldry and " endless genealogy ;" it is simply 
the question whether it is now holding the faith, 
and performing the functions, of a church of 
Christ. The pedigree of a horse may be im- 
portant ; that of a church, or of a minister is 
of Uttle consequence. By their fruit ye shall 
know them, — ^not by their lineage and descent. 
But from these principles does it follow that 
it would be orderly and right for any and every 
man, in a christian community, to undertake, 
of his own mere motion, the work of a public 
mbister of Jesus Christ ? Is it " decent and 
in order" for him to decide, without^eeking any- 
body's advice or approbation, that he is called 
of God to the business of preaching, and to 
thrust himself upon the christian public accord- 
ingly ? Nay would not such an unadvised 
and self-confident intrusion into a work so diffi- 
cult and responsible, prove the man to be ex- 
ceedingly unfitted for that work? What is 
plainer than that in order to guard the churches 
against imposition, and to maintain the purity, 
dignity, and efficiency of the ministry, there 
must be some common understanding as to the 
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manner in which suitable candidates for that 
work* shall be introduced to the notice and con- 
fidence of the churches, for the trial of their 
gifts. Among the congregational churches of 
Great Rritian, there are at this day, if I am 
rightly informed, no conventional regulations or 
definite agreement, prescribing the mode in 
which candidates for the ministry shall be ex- 
amined concerning their fitness, and, if found 
worthy, recommended to the public. The con- 
sequence is that the standard of attainments in 
the ministry, is decidedly less elevated among 
those churches, than among the churches of the 
same name on this side of the Atlantic. Here 
this matter is distinctly provided for in our ec- 
clesiastical, organization. Our pastors are all 
associated for mutual improvement and helpful- 
ness, for the consideration of all such questions 
for advice as may be submitted to them in their 
associated capacity, and for the examination and 
orderly introduction of candidates for the min- 
istry. 

The following description of these associa- 
tions, and of their functions, is firom Upham's 
Ratio Discipline, Chapters xi and xii. 

" The formal and permanent union of ministers, 
within certain convenient Umits, in what, are 
termed associations, may justly be regarded 
as a part of the Congregational polity. Stated 
meetings of ministers, which may be traced back 
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to the earliest days of these churches, were ap- 
proved and recommended in particular by the 
venerahle Hooker. It is afiinned that during 
the whole of his ministerial life, the pastors in 
the neighborhood of his residence, held frequent 
meetings for the purpose of mutual consultation 
and advice in religious things. One of the last 
and emphatic sayings of this father of the church- 
es was, We must agree upon constant meetings 
of ministers. 

'^ The advice and example of such a man, in 
whom his brethren, and the churches at large 
had been accustomed to place the greatest con- 
fidence, was not without its effect* The minis- 
ters in other neighborhoods soon began to hold 
similar meetings; and with profitable results. 
As early as 1690, such ministerial meetings or 
associations had been formed throughout the 
country. They have multiplied with the increase 
of the churches and pastors ; and at the present 
time exceed sixty in number. 

" Of the various objects of pastoral associa- 
tions, one is an increased mutual friendship and 
support, which cannot be had without an intimate 
and regulated intercourse. Exposed' to peculiar 
labors and trials, the pastors of churches are 
often brought within the influence of that prin- 
ciple of human nature, which leads men to soli- 
cit, at such times, aid and sympathy. And it^is 
the natural result of our mental constitution^ that 
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lirotherly love should be increased by brotherly 
support. 

" Another object is, that they may improve 
by means of common consultation and inquiry, in 
the knowledge of those things, which particular- 
ly pertain to their important calling. They ex- 
change opinions, and examine, with each other's 
assistance, the Holy Scriptures. They propose 
and solve cases of duty and conscience ; they 
disclose to each other the state of their respective 
churches ; and consider, as becomes persons in 
their situations, of the means, which shall tend 
to the increase of personal holiness and the spread 
of the gospel abroad. 

'^ Such being the objects of ministerial ass6- 
ciations, they are approved by the churches at 
large ; the more especially as they are gener- 
ally made the occasions not only of private sup- 
plication, but of public religious services. 

'^ Ministerial associations in the first instance 
are usually of no great extent ; being limited for 
the most part by the civil divisions of counties. 
They are governed by written constitutions of 
their own framing ; which hot only state the ob- 
jects, for which they are formed, but authorize 
the choice of the necessary officers, and indicate 
the times and places of meeting. 

'^But from these minor bodies, have been 
formed General or State associations, extending 
over the limits of a whole State. They are 
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composed of delegates, chosen from the minor or 
county associations, and, like them, are governed 
by a written constitution. Assemblies of this 
description exist at the present time in the States 
of tJonnecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire. 

** One of the benefits consequent on the for- 
mation of these enlarged clerical bodies, and 
which results fix)m the primary associations only 
in an inferior degree, is, that it extends the ac- 
quaintance of the pastors with each other ; and 
of course that mutual friendship and support in 
the duties and trials of their stations, which has 
already been spoken of. Nor is this all. — Com- 
ing from different parts of their respective States, 
furnished from various sources of information, 
and viewing subjects in different and novel 
lights, they are the means of increasing and dif- 
fusing religious knowledge. Indeed all the ben- 
efits, which may be expected to result from the 
minor bodies, result from the General Associa- 
tions in a still higher degree. 

" Like the minor associations, they, from time 
to time, discuss questions of a theoretical or 
.practicd nature ; they watch the prevailing vices 
of the times, and warn against them : and en- 
deavor by their persuasive addresses to indicate 
the path of duty, and to encourage to a religious 
life. To do good in the bestsense of the phrase, 
is their design, and they, therefore, look upon 
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any topic, having a relation to the intellectual, 
moral, and religious well-being of mankind both 
at home and abroad, a suitable subject of inquiry. 

" The meetings of the State associations are 
commonly, held a number of days ; there are 
public religious exercises, as well as assemblies 
of business and inquiry ; and the whole is closed 
by the solemn administration of the Lord's 
Supper. 

" As the bodies under consideration are com- 
posed! exclusively of ministers, some persons 
might conjecture, that they would attract to- 
wards themselves the suspicious and unfriendly 
regards of laymen. But it is not so. They 
have been too frank in the disclosure of their 
principles and designs, too prudent in their pro- 
ceedures, to cause such undesirable results. 
Neither the primary nor the general associations 
consider themselves authorized to take measures 
arbitrarily to control, or in any way to restrict the 
liberties of the churches. This is not their 
right, nor their object, nor their desire. At-. 
tempts of such a nature would at once alienate 
that respect and affection, with which they are 
now regarded. 

" The General Association of Massachusetts, 
in the records of their annual meeting in 1807, 
expressly aver, that their body ' is founded on 
the pure principles of Congregationalism. One 
design of it is to cherish, strengthen, and trans- 

17 
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niit these principles. It wholly disclaims ec- 
clesiastical power or authority over the churches, 
or the opinions of individuals.' " 

It ought to be added here that the General 
Associations of the several States maintain a fra-* 
temal correspodence with each other, and with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, by the regular interchange of delegates. 
This arrangement promotes the communion and 
mutual confidence of all the Congregational 
churches ; and at the same time forms a tie be- 
tween them on the one hand, and the churches 
of the Presbyterian order on the other, which 
has so bound them together for these many 
years, and has secured great benefits not only 
for the parties, but for the common cause of the 
gospel of Christ. Whether these arrangements 
might be made more complete and effectual, by 
means of a General Congregational Union, in 
the annual meetings of which every particular 
association in the United States, might be rej^ 
resented, and which should occasionally send 
delegates to the Congregati(uial Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, and to that of Scotland, — ^is a 
question which I submit to the consideration of 
brethren wiser and more experienced than 
myself. 

^< In settling the government and order of these 
churches, it became a serious inquiry, in what 
way preachers should be first introduced into 
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their work. No object was more dear to our 
forefathers, than the maintenance of a pure and 
faithful ministry. And it was, therefore, deem- 
ed important to exercise a watch over the iSrst 
attempts at entering into the sacred office. 

^^ It was not altogether obvious at first, what 
course should be pursued, in order to secure the 
great object, which our devout ancestors had in 
view. But, with characteristic and pious confi- 
dence, they trusted to the suggestions of time 
and providence for the ultimate settlement of 
every thing in the best manner. One thing 
they well knew, that, if the ministry became 
corrupt, it would be altogether in vain, that they 
had transported themselves and their families 
* over the vast ocean to these goings down of 
the'sun.' 

" For many years no particular plan seems to 
have been adopted. If persons could produce tes^ 
timonials of church relationship, and of having 
passed through some approved system of edu- 
cation, they were permitted by the particular 
churches, with which they happened to be, to 
preach to them. It appears from Wise, (in his 
Church's Quarrel Espoused, or A Reply to cer- 
tain Proposals, &c. Sect. IV.) that as late 
as the year 1700, the chief test and trial, 
which was undergone, previous to the trial of 
ordination, was personal conversation, occasional 
preaching as opportunity presented, and a col- 
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lege degree or other testimonials of a literary 
kind. 

" But it was seen after a time, that such a 
course would in the end prove greatly detri- 
mental to the character o{ the ministry, and to 
the cause of religion. And yet no means were 
devised, notwithstanding the solicitude of the 
churches, to settle this part of the Congrega- 
tignal Polity, until after the formmg of clerical 
Associations, of which some account has just 
been given. 

" It appears from Article Sixth of Mather's 
Ratio Disciplinae, that the subject of licensing to 
preach was taken up and particularly consider- 
ed in a convention of ministers, held at Boston 
about the beginning of the last century. The 
plan proposed was, that no person should be al- 
lowed to preach without being furnished with a 
testimonial under the hands of at least four or 
five settled pastors. And these pastors were 
required, previously to giving such testimonial, 
to examine him in relation to his manner of life, 
his- motives, and his literary and theological ac- 
quisitions. 

" This was one step, and a very considerable 
one, towards referring this important busmess to 
permanent associations of ministers, which at 
this time had been generally formed through 
the country. At a meeting of associated min- 
isters, held at Boston, the 13th of September, 
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1705, the subject was brought under examina- 
atioD, and it was proposed to the churches, and 
advised as follows : 

" That the candidates for the ministry , [not 
to settle, but merely to preach,] undergo a due 
trial by some or other of the association^ con- 
ceming their qualification for the evangelical 
ministry; and that no particular pastor or con- 
gregation employ any one in occasional preach- 
ing, toho has not been recommended by a testis 
monial under the hands of some Asssociation, 

" The churches by degrees fell in with the 
plan, which was thus proposed to them ; and it 
at length became a part of their settled polity. 
At a meeting of the General Association, (Con- 
vention, as the State Assembly of ministers was 
then called,) of New-Hampshire, held at Ex- 
eter, July 29, 1747, it was voted as follows : 
Whereas we think piety and learning, particular- 
ly a good acquaintance with the scriptures, and 
a conversation as becomes the gospel, necessary 
qualifications, among others mentioned by the 
apostle, in a preacher of the gospel ; we agree 
not to encourage or approve any as candidates for 
the ministry till they are recommended by some 
Association ; unless they are persons, who have 
preached for some time, and have been ap- 
proved of by ministers and churches acquainted 
with them. 

^^ It is deemed, therefore, against the order of 

17* 
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these churches for a person to offer himself as a 
preacher without a testimonial or a license from 
an Association ; and also &r a church to accept 
of such an offer, and thus encourage an irregu- 
lar proceeding. Licenses are granted, however, 
by the Minor or Primary, and not by Ae Gene- 
ral Associations. 

" The persons, applying for such purposes, un- 
dergo an examination ; and the great responsi- 
bility, therefore, of introducing an ignorant or 
an immoral person into the ministry, rests with 
the body, to whom this power is committed. 
They are bound to withhold their assent to the 
request for a license, until they are satisfied, that 
the applicant possesses the requisite qualifica- 
tions. And it is implied in this, that they are 
to obtain satisfactory evidence of moral and re- 
ligious character, of church relationship, o( wor- 
thy motives and desires in reference to the min- 
istry, and of suitable attainments in literature and 
theological knowledge. 

" There is reason to believe, that the confidence 
of the churches has not been misplaced, and that 
the power of licensing to preach has been right- 
ly and wisely reposed in the Association. 

" No uniform principle appears to be estab- 
lished in respect to the time, for which licences 
are given. Generally they are without limit, 
but sometimes are given for a few months, a year, 
or two years, or other designated period. In 
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such cases, they may be renewed at the expir- 
ation of the specified time, if the applicant sees 
fit, and no objections have arisen. 

" Every license is in such form, and express- 
ed in such language, as the Association deems 
most suitable ; but generally it is concise and 
merely to this import : — That the person, hav- 
ing appeared before the Association at the time 
and place mentioned, had given them satisfacto- 
ry evidence of a good moral and religious char- 
acter, and of regular church standing ; That the 
Association are satisfied also in respect to his lit- 
erary and theological qualifications ; And that 
they accordingly testify their approbation of him. 
as qualified to preach the gospel, and recom- 
mend him as such, wherever the Divine Prov- 
idence may call him. 

" Licences are, fi'om their very nature, con- 
ditional. They are given for a particular pur- 
pose ; and they suppose, both in their present 
%nd in their future operation, the existence of 
certain qualities in the persons, to whom they 
are granted. 

. "'The existence of these qualities forms the 
oondition ol3 which the License is granted. If, 
therefore, the Licentiate be found on public trial 
either mentally or morally deficient, the Associ- 
ation have a right to annul or revoke the li- 
cense. This right has been folly acknowledged 
by the churches ; and it is the duty of the re- 
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spective Associations to see it fully exercised, 
when occasion requires." 
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" The solemn responsibility of self-government, 
thus resting upon each separate church, has in 
itself a powerfal tendency to produce that gene- 
ral stability of character, seriousness, carefulness, 
independence of opinion, and intelligence on 
public affairs, which so eminently distinguish 
the people of New England. It has been ob- 
served by travelers, that the French people, 
since the ^evolution, are no longer distinguished 
by their levity of spirit. The solenm boon of 
self-preservation and liberty, is fast forming the 
nation to a greater severity of character, — ^thus 
by another experiment unfolding to us the true 
cause of the sternness of our puritan fathers. 
Those who think frivolity a more rational en- 
joyment than freedom and intelligence, will of 
course regret the change. The same perscMis 
may rail at the sternness of the puritans. 

" This acting together, this mutual responsibili- 
ty and watchfulness and care, this *^ bearing one 
another's burdens," forms the only effectual bond 
of union among the members of a church. Let 
the care of the members only be in fact,— what 
it is in the theory of other forms, — ^thrown upon 
the officers of the church, and there is nothing 
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left to attach the individual members to each 
other. Our plan, on the other hand, lays the 
care upon the shoulders of every individual. 
Such responsibility creates a demand for the 
exercise of piety and intelligence ; and this de- 
mand is the only means of producmg the supply. 
Spirituality, zeal for the purity of the church, 
brotherly watchfulness, fidelity, and love, re- 
quire exercise to make them grow. While other 
forms treat the people as children, incapable of 
self-government, they take the very course to 
keep them always children." Quarterly Chris- 
tian Spectator, vol. iii. p. 385. 

NoleE. p. JGO. 

In addition to what is said respecting the 
communion of churches, in the passage here 
n chapter vii, it seems proper 
, the following remarks, seiect- 
^going, from an able exposition 
'Ongregationalism in the Chris- 
r September 1831. 
: dilficulty which is found, in 
se who are accualomed to other 
li government, a clear under- 
Ijiegational principles, respects 
mnection of separate churches. 
jections which we have heard 
«ions of our fathers, have gone 
upon the idea that they held the churches to he 
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independent of each other, as if each church 
were a world itself. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The congregational churches 
never were independents. As proof, we give 
two extracts, one from Thomas Hooker, the fa- 
ther of Congregationalism in Connecticut, the 
other from the Synod of Cambridge, which was 
held A. D. 1648, and composed of " the Elders 
and Messengers," or pastors and delegates, of 
all the New England churches, including Mr. 
Cotton of Boston, and the greater part of the 
ministers that first came to America. 

" ^ She, (the church,) is so fai subject to the 
consociation of churches, that she is bound, in 
case of doubt and difficulty, to crave their coun- 
sel, and if it be according to God, to follow it : 
and if she shall err from the rule, and continue 
obstinate therein, they have authority to re- 
nounce the right hand of fellowship with her. 

" ^ In the second sense, the church may be 
said to be independent, namely, sufficient to at- 
tain her end ; and therefore hath complete pow- 
er, being rightly constituted, to exercise atf the 
ordinances of God.' Survey, Part ii. p. 80. 

" ' Although churches be distinct, and there- 
fore may not be confounded one with another, 
and equal, and therefore have no dominion one 
over another ; yet all churches ought to pre- 
serve church communion one with another, be- 
cause they are all united unto Christ, not only 
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as a mystical, but as a political head, whence is 
derived a communion suitable thereto. Rev. 
i. 4 ; Cant. viii. 8 ; Rom. xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19 ; Acts XV. 23 ; Rev. ii. 1 .' . Platform, ch. xv. 

" The obligation of churches to perform the 
various acts of fellowship, arises from their rela- 
tion to each other and to their common Lord. 
It does not arise from any express agreement to 
be in fellowship ; nor does it depend on their 
more or less complete coincidence in doctrine 
and practice, but on the simple fact that they 
are churches of Christ. As such, they have a 
common interest, are pursuing a common object, 
possess a common character, serve a common 
Lord, and live in a common hope ; and their 
relations are such, that each is deeply interest- 
ed in the welfare of the other. If one suffers 
by declension, error, iniquity, or persecution, all 
suffer, for the came suffers. This communion 
of churches therefore, is not at all confined to 
churches that are congregational in form, or Cal- 
vinistic in doctrine. It is due to all who sfhrd 
evidence that Jesus Christ owns them as his 
churches. It is actually exercised to all, whose 
ministers we allow to preach, whose members 
we admit to the Lord's table with us, or to 
whom we extend any act of christian recc^nition 
or intercourse. 

^^ It follows then, that all christian churches are 
bound to exercise mutual care and sympathy, 
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and aid, doing one another good to the extent 
of their power ; and that they have a right to 
advise and admonish each other. When a 
church, by its conduct, ceases to exhibit credible 
evidence that it is a christian church, it is proper 
that other churches should cease to hold com- 
munion with it, as such. Fron) this fellowship 
of churches, there results as much mutual pow- 
er, restraint, and influence, as is consistent with 
their freedom and distinctness, and enough to 
answer all the purposes to be answered by 
church organization and discipline. Churches 
have a relation and influence and responsibility, 
like that which would be created, if a number 
of christians should be thrown together in a 
heathen country, and should there be desirous 
of doing what they could to promote the gospel 
around them. We may take the case of chris- 
tian missionaries, of different sects, at Malta, as 
an instance. Each would feel tenderly alive to 
the spiritual welfare and purity of all the rest, 
and would be under obligations to sacrifice every 
thing but the law of God, and a good con- 
science, for the sake of mutual fellowship and 
brotherhood. They would also exert a power- 
ful influence over each other. No one would 
feel warranted to take any important step, af- 
fecting their common object, without consulting 
his brethren ; nor would any one feel at liberty 
to act contrary to their deliberate judgment and 
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advice, unless he had very weighty reasons for 
so doing. In any case of embarrassment or 
doubt or difficulty, even about the management 
of his own private affairs, each would still feel 
that it was his privilege and duty to avail him- 
self of their counsel and aid. Sometimes he 
might apply to an individual, and sometimes in 
more weighty afiairs, to a select council of sev- 
eral. If they found him pursuing a course 
which was likely to be injurious, they would 
kindly advise him. If he was domg wrong, so 
as to bring a reproach upon religion, or weaken 
their hands, or embarrass their efforts m the 
good cause, they would admonish him of it ; 
and if occasion required, they might go in a 
body, in order to give greater weight to their 
remonstrances. If they found him perverse, 
or blinded with passion, so that they could not 
act with him, nor recognize him as a christian 
brother, they would feel it necessary to with- 
draw from hmi, until he should come to himself 
again. All this while, there could be no act of 
authority, no assumption of power, by one over 
the rest, or by the community over the individ- 
uals, no means used, but those of advice and 
persuasion, no in6uence but ' light and love.' 

" Persons so situated would also very natu- 
rally fall into certain modes and habits of inter- 
course and business, for mutual convenience, and 
the furtherance of their common end. And 

18 
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these modes^ whether established by express 
agreement, or only by usage, would have a sort 
of binding foice, so that no individual would feel 
at ISierty to depart from them, unless they were 
about to lead him into that which was wrong, 
or for some other very powerful reason. And 
yet they would not be laws, because each indi- 
vidual would still feel at liberty to break them, 
nther than break the laws of Jesus Christ. 
They would be merely conventional articles, 
subordmate to the laws of Christ, and subordi- 
nate to thw great and common end. Each 
would thus preserve his own individuality, and 
be answeraUe to his own Master, and stand or 
fall by his own acts. He could never pleiad the 
acts, or requirements, or usages of the rest, as a 
justification of hknself. The Cambridge Plat- 
form has this very illustration of the power of 
churches towards each other. 

** 'Paul had no authority over P^ter, yet when 
he saw Peter not walking with a right foot, 
he publicly rebuked him before the church. 
Tliough churches have no more authwity one 
over another, than <xie apostle has over another, 
yet as one apostle might admonish another, so 
may one church admonish another, and yet 
without usurpation.' 

** In times of declension, when churches often 
act from passion or interest, and when errors 
tveep k, it is very natural that good men should 
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wish for some arra of power ^ to remove the evils. 
But the mischief is, that this power is just as 
likely to be placed where it will feel the effects 
of the declensioD. The majority of mimsters, 
and the great body of the churches in New 
England, have ever resisted tlie accumulation of 
church power in few hands, and have retained 
the final prerogative of the churches in all cases, 
so that now, by common consent, the acts of 
councils are regarded, as they were by Cott(Mi, 
and Mather, and Hooker, as advisory only*" 
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New England was settled, not by romantic 
adventurers, seeking liberty in the abstract, but 
by men of piety, men of great leammg, mt^n of 
a truly heroic spirit, and yet of extraordinary 
soberness and common sense, who came three 
thousand miles, that here in this wild solitude 
they might have room, and freedom, to pursue 
their investigations respecting church order, and 
to apply t.heir results to practice. 

" The men who colonized this northern wil- 
derness, laid out their strength on the subject 
of church government. Their best ministers 
employed their most diligent labors, continually, 
for many years, in seeking and exhibiting the 
light which the word of God throws on this 
subject. It is sufficient to refer to the labors of 
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John Cotton, first minister of Boston, of Nc»ion 
and Shepard, of Increase Mather, of John Owen 
in England, and of Thomas Hooker, first mm- 
ister of Hartford. Cotton's "Power of the 
Keys," was the first book on that subject writ- 
ten in America. Owen sat down to confute it, 
and was so convinced by it, that he became a 
zealous congregationalist all his days. Hooker 
wrote his " Survey of the Sunmie of Church 
Discipline," and sent it to England for publica- 
tion in 1646, but the copy was lost, with the 
ship which bore it, and many valuable lives. 
He was immediately urged to re-write it, which 
he did. But before it had received the finishing 
stroke, he was called to his rest. He was a 
man ^f eminent gifts, was one of the most pow- 
erful preachers in New England, and still more 
remarkable for his prayers, a man of great learn- 
ing and skill, having distinguished himself at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, Eng. His ser- 
mons were searching and experimental. He 
was rich in charities, and his family exhibited 
the power of godliness. For many years before 
his death, he had been in the habitual enjoy- 
ment of a comfortable assurance of God's favor, 
and when dying, said, " I am going to receive 
mercy ;" then closing his own eyes, he expired 
with a smile on his countenance. 

" This is a specimen of the ministers under 
whose instructions the pilgrims formed their 
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character. These men regarded the question 
of church government as one of the chief things 
that require christian investigation in the latter 
days. They felt a conviction, that they were 
laying foundations for the final glory of the 
church, and that it was an important time to in- 
quire for truth. Says Hooker in his preface, 
" truth seemeth to be in travell, having fulfilled 
her appointed months, and the instant opportu- 
nity of her deliverance drawing on apace." 
They had* large expectations concerning the 
progress of the church in the knowledge of di- 
vine things ; and church order was one of the 
main subjects on which they expected and desi- 
red additional light. 

^^ Hooker has doubtless expressed a common 
sentiment among them, where he says, 

"^ These two things seem to be great re- 
serves of inquiry for this last age of the world. 

"^1. Wherein the spiritual will of Christ's 
kingdome consists, the manner how it is reveal- 
ed and dispensed to the souls of his servants in- 
wardly. 

" * 2. The order and manner how the gov- 
ernment of hb kingdom is managed outwardly 
in his churches. 

" * Upon these two hinges the tedious agita- 
tions that are sturing in the earth turn — to set 
forwards the shakings of heaven and earthy 
which are to be seefa even at this day.' 

18* 
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" The successors of these men have pursued 
the first of these inquiries, concerning the ope- 
rations of divine grace in regeneration and sanc- 
tification, with diligence and with much success. 
The other has been of late too much neglected. 

" As another evidence of the interest which 
our fathers felt in the subject, we quote from 
Increase Mather, President of Harvard college, 
a man of eminent piety and learning, and a very 
discerning mind. 

" ^ I profess, I look upon the discovery and 
settlement of the congregational way as the 
boon, the gratuity, the largess of divine bounty, 
which the Lord graciously bestowed on his peo- 
ple, that followed him into this wilderness. 
Here good people that came over, shewed more 
love, zeal, and affectionate desire of communion 
with God in pure worship and ordinances, and 
did more in order to it, than others ; and the 
Lord did more for them than for any people in 
the world, in showing them the pattern of his 
house, and the true scriptural way of church 
government and administrations.' 

" Such men, so qualified, did not take up a 
question which they deemed so important, and 
decide it without inquiry or argument. They 
had also many peculiar advantages for deciding 
it right. They were not acting under any con- 
trol as to church government. Indeed they met 
this question more fi*ee from civil entanglements, 
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than any other modern churches. The whole 
power of civil affairs was in the hands of mem- 
bQrs of the cTiurch. Their community was in 
fact, what no other has been, a christian com- 
monwealth. This made them differ from all 
the reformed churches of Europe, every one of 
which regulated its policy under more or less 
influence from government. They had no hu- 
man founder. There was no one man, living or 
dead, whose opinion was authority with them, 
as that of Calvin was to the presbyterians, and 
that of Wesley to the methodists. They had 
every interest in favor of deciding right, for they 
cast themselves wholly upon God's protection, 
having no human hope whatever when they left 
their country. Of course they could only ex- 
pect the divine blessing on their enterprise, by 
so forming their institutions as to please God. 
They acted under the distinct perception that 
they were called to serve God specificdly in this 
way, by establishing such church order as, on 
the fiiUest inquiry, should appear most agreeable 
to his will. They were also called to suffer the 
loss of all things, on the very account of their 
mode of procedure in church afiairs. No other 
churches have ever been so specifically called 
to act and suffer on this very point, and had 
therefore so much reason to expect a special 
divine guidance in regard to it. 

'^ The clergy also came well prepared to their 
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investigations. The body of them were men 
of learning, and their minds were strengthened 
by the times in which they lived. They could 
not have been brought to the adoption of the 
congregational plan by the love of power, for it 
is the very essence of Congregationalism that it 
throws all power into the hands of the people, 
and decides all church questions by the vote of 
the majority. They could not have been dri- 
ven to it reluctandy by the spirit of liberty 
among the people, for there never were minis- 
ters who enjoyed more of the confidence and 
respect of their congregations. They embodied 
a large share of the learning in the community. 
They were the devoted friends of civil liberty. 
Many of them were possessed of considerable 
estates, which they freely expended for the 
common good. The magistrates and people 
were in the constant practice of consulting the 
ministers in regard to all important measures. 
All this shows that Congregationalism did not 
arise out of any popular jealousy, guarding 
against clerical usurpation. 

" Congregationalism, therefore, was establish- 
ed by the deliberate, unbiassed, intelligent, so- 
lemn and prayerful judgment of a large number 
of sober and pious men, who set themselves to 
the inquiry under the weightiest responsibilities, 
and risked every thing upon its being according 
to the will of God. As such, it has a claim to 
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a respectful hearing. We submit it to the can- 
did judgment of our readers, whether they can 
mention any body of christians since the days 
of the aposles, who have settled their church 
order under circumstances so favorable to the 
prevalence of simple truth, and the mere au- 
thority of the word of God ; and whether there 
is any' church organization, which from the 
known circumstances in which it originated, 
could seem so likely to have been adopted 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit." Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator, vol. iii. pp. 361,364. 



Note G. 



It has been no part of my design in this book 
to exhibit the peculiarities of different forms of 
church government in contrast with each other. 
But as the question is often asked. What are 
the distmctive principles of Congregationalism? 
a few words on that point will not be out of 
place here. 

1. Congregationalism is distinguished from 
all sorts of prelacy, Roman, Oriental, English, 
and Wesleyan, by the principle that all Christ's 
servants in the work of the gospel, are equal in 
rank. 

2. It is distinguished from Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism, by the principle that the only 
organized church is a particular church, a con- 
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gregation of believers statedly meeting in one 
place. A provincial or national churchy inclu* 
ding many particular churches, and governed by 
general officers, has no place in the Congrega- 
tional system. 

3. It is distinguished from the forementioned 
systems, by the principle that all church powet 
resides in the church, and not in church officers; 
and resides in each particular church directly 
and originally, by virtue of the express or im- 
plied compact of its members, and not tradi- 
tionally, or by virtue of any authority derived 
by succession from some higher body, ecclesi- 
astical or clerical. 

4. It is distinguished fix)m strict Independen- 
cy, by the principle of the conmiunion of 
churches. 

5. It is distinguished from the system of the 
Baptist churches, by the principle of the right 
of believing parents to (dedicate their infant 
children to God in baptism ; by the principle 
that in the ceremony of baptism it is not mate- 
rial how much water is used, or whether the 
water is applied to the person or the person to 
the water ; and by the prmciple of open com- 
munion with all who make a credible profession 
of being Christ^s disciples. 

As to the difference between the congrega- 
tional system and the presbyterian, two points 
may be stated more distinctly. 
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1. A Congregational church, like a Presby- 
terian church, may have its ruling elders; but while 
the presbyterian system makes the elders ac- 
countable, not to the church, bat to some " su- 
perior judicature,'^ Congregationalism permits 
nothing to be done in the name of the church, 
without the distinct consent of the brotherhood. 

2. A Congregati(Hial church may hold com- 
munion and intercourse with aster churches by 
means of such bodies as presbyteries and 
synods ; but, while Presbyterianism regards 
dbese bodies as '* judicatures," *^ courts of the 
Lord Jesus Christ," having authority to decide 
€dl controversies judicially, and to *^ send down" 
fiiOT injunctions to the churches, — Congrega- 
ticmalism must needs regard them only as meet- 
ings fcff intercourse and communion, as councils 
to advise and persuade in matters of common 
interest, and as means of keeping up a common 
feeling among the neighboring and the distant 
members of the great union. Congregational- 
ism acknowledges no power over the churches 
but the power of light and love. 

It is matter of gratulation to friends of chris- 
tianiity, that, notwithstanding such difierences, 
there has long b^en a harmonious and happy 
intercourse between- the churches of these two 
denominations. And this intercourse has ten- 
ded to assimilate the parties, in spirit if not in 
form. Presbyterianism as it exists in the United 
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States, is exceedingly and increasingly unlike 
the Presbyterianism which reigns in Scotland, 
and that which the Westminster Assembly pro- 
posed in England. The free spirit of Congre- 
gationalism already breathes through the forms 
of Presbyterian rule. Difficult and alarming 
controversies, when carried up to Synod or As- 
sembly, are now ordinarily settled, not by judi- 
cial decrees, but by advice and persuasion, by 
friendly mediation and fraternal compromise. 
Liess and less reliance is placed or creeds and 
legislation to maintain truth and purity ; and the 
truth itself and the spirit of prayer and enter- 
prise are more and more relied on. It is felt 
daily, more and more, that no ecclesiastical 
council, under whatever name, can do any good 
except as it bstructs, enlightens, and persuades 
those whc»n it would influence. 
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